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BACKGROUND On World Politics 


WHAT IT IS: To see world politics in any kind of focus it is not enough to follow e 
tions, major institutional or constitutional changes, and occasional battles, cabinet 
upsets, and palace revolutions. These are only the box scores. They tell you who 
won or lost something, but they don't tell you what. They never tell you what is goi 
to happen. To know this, one must cover the spectrum of military, scientific, and 
economic potential or capability, and the attitudes, taboos, and values of peoples 
their leaders. 


Everybody in international relations knows that no individual can cover all this. No 
one can possibly find time for it. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does it for you. A team of 15 specialists covers 
265 publications in military developments, economics, the sciences, geography, so 
ciology, management and industrial techniques, public administration, international 


administration, psychology, history, public opinion and communications, diplomacy, additi 
law,and economic development in the underdeveloped areas. issiles 
reasing 
If you teach, write, or think about world politics and international accord or disco 
BACKGROUND On World Politics is the small end of the funnel. ertain | 
urprise 
WHAT IT IS NOT: BACKGROUND On World Politics does not review books. It doespeatth sa 
not cover conventional political science journals {presumably most of its audience ircraft 
reads these, and for those who do not there are INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCI-§) Acti 
ENCE ABSTRACTS.) It does not cover magazines of national mass readership. It Pr the U 
does not carry original articles. Its job is not to add to the river of print but to chametomic t 
nel off and regularize the flow of fresh data and ideas about nations' growth, system@pountrie 


taboos, weapons, and intentions, which must irrigate the subject of international eapons 
tics if lectures, predictions, and writings are not to wither and die or to produce e the 
strange fruit indeed. king « 


Its interests are not antiquarian. Its focus is upon the projectable very recent past pumed t 
and present, and the future. a pos 


It is not a bibliography but a digest. It is published quarterly. Your comments are ad limi 
invited. icult 


The Editor 
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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 


]. MILITARY POLICIES, WEAPONS, BASES, TECHNIQUES, AND PROBLEMS 


ou who 
CURITY PROBLEMS OF THE 1960's 


ar by accident is possible a number of ways. (1) If an "alert" is sounded through 
e error in radar detection or in communications a first strike, by forces of a 
reat Power, may occur. (This is no danger now because manned aircraft can be 
med back, but there will be one when they have been superceded by intercontinen- 
Imissiles.) (2) Any individual fanatic pilot might start the next big war. (3) Any 
anumber of small powers might deliberately commit one of the Great Powers by 
roviding initial violence, claiming aggression, and demanding immediate support. 
4) A small war might spread and become general war. 


addition, trends in rocket developments will increase insecurity. Warheads and 
issiles will become smaller and easier to hide, more accurate, and faster, in- 
reasing the vulnerability of fixed bases. 


ertain things can be done to minimize these dangers. (1) Survciliance against 
urprise attack can be increased. Long-range radar and eventua! surveillance from 


It doesmeatth satellites are the more promising possibilities. Aerial surveillance by manned 
ience pitcraft is of little use except for warning against mass attack by ground forces. 
.L scl. §2) Actions threatening our or the world's security by countries other than the U.S. 
lip. It rthe U.S.S.R. are likeliest to be prevented if the U.S. and U.S.S.R. agree to ban 
t to chagetomic bomb tests, and cut off or limit U.S. and U.S.S.R. atomic weapons to these 


ountries. An alternative would be multinational (probably regional) control of such 
eapons when they are supplied to allies by the U.S. or U.S.S.R. (3) We could 

ke the 'instant'' out of our policy of deterrence by threat of instant retaliation, by 
king our major missile bases mobile (on ships, submarines or railroad flatcars) 
ence incapable of being knocked out at the first attack, hence incapable of being as- 
umed to be knocked out at assumed first attack. There would then be time to check 
apossible error. (4) Deterrents limited to the issues at stake could be specified 
advance, and thus limited aggression would be countered by limited counteraction 
d limited wars would be likelier to stay limited. The above changes are all less 
ifficult to achieve than is any general agreement to disarm. 


nt past 
nts are 


Richard S. Leghorn, ''The Problem of Accidental War,'' BULLETIN OF THE ATOM- 
SCIENTISTS, June 1958) 


OF WAR BETWEEN U.S.S.R. AND U.S. BY ACCIDENT IS NEGLIGIBLE AT 
SENT 


sia has some intercontinental ballistic missiles. America still depends upon in- 
ftrcontinental manned aircraft for her primary air deterrent. At radar warnings of 
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possible enemy missiles, the U.S.'s retaliatory iorce of B-52's takes off for 
sible action against the U.S.S.R. Tut this touchy system is not likely to go intofime will 
action because of errors because of the difference in offensive capacity and inti 
requirec. 


Russian ICBM's are faster, but fewer. One would take only 30 minutes to reachfhe imm: 
the U.S. across the Arctic. American manned bombers are slower, but certaiy 
reach their targets because of the considerable number of them. The B-52's re. 
quire several hours to travel the 5,000esome miles to their Russian targets. 
is ample time to verify any first radar sighting of anything possibly a weapon ap. 
proaching from the U.S.S.R.; this is ample time to turn back any 5-52's in fli 
when a radar-Jetected object is ascertained not to be a Russian rocket. 


The dilemma of how to turn back an1.C.B.M. released in retaliation for what 
subsequently discovered to be a false warning is as yet unsolved, but as yet iti 
not a problem requiring immediate solution. 


( When ‘Fail Safe' Fails,’ ECONOMIST, London, Apr. 26, 1958) 
For othe 
CAMBIT 
THE RACE IN MISSILE DEVELOPMENT p34 5 
LOMAC 
The U.S. is about | year behind the U.S.S.R. in intermediate range ballistic mi 
siles. Russia will soon have intercontinental (5,000 mile range) missiles out of 
the experimental stage and operational. America's first ICBM is not scheduled 
become operational until Dec. 1959. In more conventional short-range surface- 
air missiles the U.S. is probably slightly ahead of the U.S.S.R.; in other types 


The trends, both in the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., are that more money will be ac 
on missiles; most existing programs will be speeded up; rocket engines of greateps base 
power will be sought; space projects will increase; efforts will be made to desi 
missiles which can transport men; and more effort will be put into extremely hi 


altitude research. 

(Michael Yaffee, Missile Spending Spurred by Soviets,’ AVIATION WEEK, addit 

one 

tTmy h 

U.S. BASIC RESEARCH AND SPACE RESEARCH INCREASED ust hi 

U.S. funds for weapons research and development for Fiscal 1959 are $2,256, 00@ Orgat 
When test and evaluation funds are added it totals $5,000,000,000, about the 958) 


as for Fiscal 1958. But funds for basic research will be upped about 50%. 


The Air Force, Army, and Navy are struggling to gain control of space research ‘S.M 
and development. All three services are working on space weapons and in non- rh 
tary space technology. The struggle between services for control will mean thatf"* U 
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he U.S 
spgainst | 
Claude 
short-range missiles there is no reason to assume that Russia is ahead of the UBurope, 
Russia is far ahead of the U.S. in development of rocket engines of great thrust.p--tve 
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ust eventually use space weapons it soaek do its own basic research in them. The 
ervices largely oppose a super-agency to control work in this field (the Advanced 
esearch Projects Agency or any other) but the dispute does not begin to approach 


t certaingrol of atomic energy development 

-52's re 

vets. "Power Struggles Affecting Research,'’ AVIATION WEEK, Mar. 3, 1958) 
eapon ap. 


I-MISSILE MISSILES 


e U.S. Air Force assumes that it will be 6-10 years before any kind of defense 
gainst missiles, by anti-missile missiles, will be possible. 


laude Witze, ‘The Anti-missile Muddle,'' AIR FORCE, May, 1958) 


or other trends affecting the security of the U.S. see "THE MOON: LATEST 
AMBIT IN WORLD POLITICS," p.39; "TRENDS IN MILITARY TECHNIQUE,’ 
34 ; and ''WEAPONS POWER NARROWS EVER MORE THE MARGIN FOR DIP- 
OMACY," p. $@ of this journal. 

listic 


.§. MILITARY SUPPORT OF ALLIES, AND U.S. BASES ABROAD. 


er types 0% of U.S. ground forces are based abroad, in some 75 countries. In West 

of the UEurope, buttressing N.A.T.O., the largest U.S. armed unit, the Seventh Army, 
t thrust.P--five divisions---is based in Germany. In Italy there is the U.S. Southern 
uropean Task Force; this includes the first U.S. Army Missile Command. In 

e Pacific, the U.S. Eighth Army is based in South Korea; another Army division 
of greate#s ased in Hawaii, and two battle groups are in Alaska. In the south Atlantic, 


.$. military assistance groups and training missions operate in 44 countries. 


addition to allies' and U.S. ground forces abroad, the U.S. Strategic Army Force, 
divisions, although based in the U.S., is kept on the ready in case of need abroad. 
one shortcoming is that the Strategic Army Force needs transportation. The 

tmy has no power to move itself long distances rapidly. The Army's ‘fire brigade 
ust hitch-hike to the fire by means of other military services' transport. 


“Organizing and Deploying Our Forces,'' ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST, June, 
958) 


2,256, 
t the 
lo. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
in non- 5 
sean thatP®e U.S. has alliances with 45 nations and less specific commitments with others 

naddition. Some 4,100 U.S. military persons are training and advising in training 
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other nations' military forces in 44 countries. There is a steady flow of allies’ 
military personnel to the U.S. for training (from 1945-57 some 28,000 courses 
were given in U.S. military schools here and abroad.) The Adi 

organiz 
(Albert D. Schutz, ''The Army's Role ina Military Assistance Program,'' ARMY ity of tt 
INFORMATION DIGEST, April, 1958) 


("The C 
THE U.S. AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Defense of the Mediterranean is now almost solely a U.S. burden. U.S. and some 
British carriers would have to keep this route to the Suez Canal, the Persian Gulffrpyp sr 


and Middle Eastern oil open in event of war. BLE LI 


(Wyatt E. Barnes, "Changing Trends in the Mediterranean Balance of Power 19354 
47,'" U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Mar. 1958) 


THE NEW U.S. NAVY 


The U.S. Navy is rapidly developing greater military power and greater versatile 
ity, based on 85,000 ton aircraft supercarriers with atomic weapons, fast cruise 
carrying guided missiles, and on submarines capable of high speed attack, missi 
attack, and radar picket work. More than $2,000,000,000 is being spent to retool 
the navy. 


(Craig Hosmer, "Nuclear Power for the Navy,"' U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PRO- 
CEEDINGS, May,.!958) 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Military advice must flow upward from the professionals of the armed services 
find its final expression in the responsible military chiefs of those services. Itis 
not a fault but a source of strength that members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
products and representatives of their services. The problem in the Defense De 
ment is bringing the Secretary of Defense and his military advisers into close and 
habitual collaboration. This would have two effects (1) decisions on whether the 
tion can afford a given level of military force would not so often go against the m 
tary on the ground that there is a clear fiscal policy as opposed to a fuzzy Defen 
Department policy, and (2) a clear Defense Department policy in the National 
ity Council and the Cabinet would clarify overall problems of national objectives 
the choice of intermediate contributory objectives. 


"There is nothing basically wrong with the military establishment of this country, 
but it most urgently needs a greater voice in the policies it must serve, and a cl 
er idea of what the nation requires of it." 


(George Fielding Eliot, ''The Uncertain Trumpet," U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE P 
CEEDINGS, May, 1958) 
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The Administration's proposed plan to reorganize the Defense Department does not 
organize any armed force out of existence, nor does it greatly increase the author- 
ARMY Fity of the Secretary of Defense. 


("The Control of Men, Money and Missions,'' ARMY, May, 1958) 


Il. U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


nd some 


an Gulf§tHe SEARCH FOR STRATEGIES AND A PUBLIC DOCTRINE TO SUPPORT POSSI- 
BLE LIMITED WARS 


er 193+Bamericans have been novices in world politics. Our main strategy is to contain 
the U.S.S.R., but this is as difficult to justify in terms of American attitudes toward 
war as is limited war, so we have tended to prepare against total war and have ini- 
provised policies for limited war as such crises occurred. The chief effects of Amer- 
ican capacity to retaliate in any total war have been to help keep war limited when it 
has occurred, and to strengthen us and our allies against diplomatic blackmail in the 


> rsatilBface of superior force. 
c ruisen 


missilt 


The search continues for a public doctrine in support of a general strategy of limited 
to 


ar, where necessary, for limited political objectives much short of total victory 
or unconditional surrender. 
PRO- Discussion continues on whether to ready ourselves and our allies for limited war 

ith "tactical’ (short range) atomic weapons or with pre-atomic "conventional" wea- 
pons. Discussants continue to argue the merits and demerits of self-contained, high- 
ly mobile units of ground troops capable of striking into enemy territory, and with- 
#rawing, the need or lack of need to contain an enemy on a battle front, the neces- 
sity for or growing obsolescence of U.S. and Allied atomic-armed transcontinental 
ir power for massive instant retaliation, and the effects of missiles developments 
inachieving military surprise. 
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G. A. Lincoln and Amos A. Jordan, ''Limited War and the Scholars,'' MILITARY 
REVIEW, Jan. 1958; Michael Howard, ‘Strategy in the Nuclear Age" and E. Biork- 
und of the Swedish Navy, ''Missile Weapons and the Future,'' JOURNAL OF THE 
ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, Nov. 1957; E. J. Kingston- 
McCloughry, ''The Search fora Strategy," ibid. Feb. 1958; Davis Merwin, ''The 
nal See#ianalysis of the Rockefeller-Kissinger Report,’ MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, Mar. 
ctives M958: William H. Hessler, 'War: Always an Art,'' U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PRO- 
EEDINGS, Apr. 1958) 


a IERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE LAST LIMITED WAR 
nd ac 


Main U.S. handicap in the Korean war was timidity---refusal to strike at legiti- 

mate military targets in Korea for fear that we might prejudice truce talks or anger 
TE PROBte Russians. The main error lay ‘in not recognizing the need to win the war and 
mnot having the fortitude to do so--all the while keeping it limited..." 
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(Malcolm W. Cagle, ‘Errors of the Korean War," U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PRO.§is minor 
CEEDINGS, Mar. 1958) Tr 


U.S. DIPLOMACY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Since 1950 the U.S. has concentrated on trying to organize the Middle East to de- 
fend itself against Russia. The Baghdad Pact caused division among the Arab na- 
tions. British and French efforts to coerce Egypt over the Suez Canal in 1956 nukg I. 1 
lified the Anglo-French-American 1950 declaration of resolve to protect the region 
and preserve the status quo; the declaration was revised down to a commitment t THE U.5 
disputes between Arab nations and Israel but to commitment to no other disputes, 


The Arab nations and Israel constitute a minor international system, the prime 
problem of which is not defense against the U.S.S.R. but what Arab leaders feel 
to be ''a disruptive element in their region’ ---Israel. Arab “2aders reject the 
idea of Israel, despite the existence of the state. Israel dreams of becoming a 


ending the Western world's dependence upon the Suez Canal. The Arab nations e¢ 
not themselves check Israel, and therefore they have invited the U.S.S.R. in, in #tures ab 
hopes to counterbalance American influence. ‘Psion in t 


The U.S.S.R. is interested in access to Middle Eastern oil and in increasing her 
influence among the Arab countries. 


Recent U.S. assumptions about the area have been disproved--e.g. the U.S. as- 


Saudi-Arabia has become sympathetic to and much influenced by Egypt. In South+ 
west Asia, close to the region, the U.S. assumed that Pakistan would provide m 
of the backbone of both the Baghdad Pact and SEATO, yet Pakistan's possible effe 
tiveness as a regional ally is much reduced by internal political strife. t back 


America's goals in the area should be to keep it open to the world and to assure 
West Europe of access to the area's oil. = 


(Leonard Binder, ''The Middle East as a Subordinate International System,'' WO ‘ 
POLITICS, April, 1958; ''U.S. Foreign Policy in a Changing World,'' FOREIGN roduc ti 
POLICY BULLETIN, May 1, 1958; Chester Bowles, ''Long-term Issues in the Mi 
East,’ PROCEEDING OF THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, May, 1958; 
Abba Eban, "The Outlook for Peace in the Middle East," ibid., May, 1958.) 


U.S. SUPPORT OF U.N. 


The U.S. supports U.N., but the extravagant support indicated by official statem tdeve 
must be discounted because short-run or immediate foreign policy exigencies are 
ways requiring that the nation act, not in terms of long-run international inte rests” 
but in terms of short-run national interests. ee 


Within the U.S. government the unit which is responsible for United Nations affairs 
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js minor; it is in touch with but notin the main currents of foreign policy formula- 
tion. Traditional-minded officials in the State department regard the U.S. person- 
who work with U.N. as "intellectuais" and "visionaries." 


(Lincoln P. Bloomfield, "American Policy Toward the UN---Some Bureaucratic 
Reflections," INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, Winter, 1958) 


156 nul-§ I. THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SUBSTRUCTURE OF FOREIGN POLICY 


nent to STHE U.S. RECESSION AND ITS PROBABLE EFFECTS ABROAD 


The position of other countries’ economies in the face of a U.S. recession was com- 


‘ime [pared to their position in the face of the last U.S. recession--in 1953. Today other 

; feel tions' economies are more vulnerable to effects of a decline in U.S. business ac- 
the tivity than in 1953. They hold smaller reserves of dollars. Their income from sales 
ga tothe U.S. and their purchasing power therefrom are weaker than in 1953 because 
-ams of fef price declines in primary goods. Their rates of economic growth (to take up 

ons camfslack in their export economy) are less than in 1953. Also, U.S. military expendi- 


tures abroad were increasing in 1953; today they are not. In 1953, despite a reces- 
sion in the U.S., U.S. dollar investments abroad continued to rise; today they are 


"Foreign Business and Investment, '"' SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, Feb. 1958) 


THE U.S. RECESSION, PRICES OF RAW MATERIALS, AND THE UNDERDEVEL - 
PED COUNTRIES 


le effec for and prices of raw materials have been falling. The decline began as 
og as in 1951 when the U.S. began to decrease its purchases for defense stock- 
pi (U.S. purchases for stock-piles have fallen from $2,075,000,000 in fiscal 
‘ 960-51 to probably nothing next year.) The U.S. demands when American stock- 
was at its peak and at its peak of promise, plus the industrial expansion of 

est Europe during the late 1940's and early and middle 1950's, plus then-expand- 


sure 


" wo U.S. domestic consumption, stimulated producers of raw materials to increase 

SIGN troduction. Vastly increased production now means falling prices. To maintain 

‘he Midigetices, producers and producing countries have devised a number of production and 
1958; ptice control systems, including broadly multilateral international agreements (as 


tin, wheat, and sugar), partial restriction of production (as in copper, coffee, 
: inum), limited price support (as in tobacco, wheat, corn, cotton, lead, zinc, 
ocoa, wool), and monopoly marketing arrangements (as in nickel and diamonds.) 


oney from raw materials exports is frequently the main source of earnings by un- 
tdeveloped countries. Control agreements may equalize the hardship of falling 
tkets and falling prices somewhat, but prices and demand are likely to continue 
and possibly go lower unless the recession ends and business activity again in- 
teases in the U.S. ''The almost bottomless American purse is still the best sup- 
& commodity can have." 


es are 
te rests 


"Commodities on the Defensive," ECONOMIST, London, Mar. 22, 1958) 
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AS THE U.S. GOES, SO GOES CANADA 


Canadian business activity increases with U.S. business prosperity, and decline 
with U.S. recession. 


(G. Rosenbluth, "Changing Structural Factors in Canada's Cyclical Sensitivity, § rug EU 
1903-1954,"" CANADIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


Feb. 1958) Membe: 
against 
but to e 
U.S. PROSPERITY AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE PATTERNS mon Ma 
affected 


U.S. sales abroad reflect prosperity abroad, particularly in the industrialized § favor of 
countries. U.S. purchases from abroad reflect prosperity in the U.S. Since 1988 cide unc 
U.S. sales abroad have risen sharply, mirroring the developed world's economit§ these p: 
growth. During 1957 U.S. purchases from abroad increased less than expected, 
mirroring the decline in U.S. business activity. (Alexan 
DUN'S } 
Industrial raw and semi-finished materials (coal, iron scrap, iron and steel, sp 
thetic rubber, nonferrous metals, etc.) were 45% of all the U.S. shipped abroad§ op Lati 
West Europe and Japan buy most of it. Capital equipment was 31% of the total off Market 
U.S. exports. Canada and Latin America were the major customers. Demand 
U.S. consumer goods---of which automobiles are a large part---has been dec 
ing since 1956. In general, sales abroad of many products affect the output of WESTE 
key U.S. industries, because export sales have grown faster than domestic U.S. 
markets. Non-electrical machinery (construction, excavating and mining machi By 196¢ 
machine tools, metalworking machines, chemicals, and rice are examples. Britain 


Europe 
(Marie T. Bradshaw, Daniel Roxon, Max Lechter, "Foreign Trade and Domestic§ ber pro 
Business,' SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, Jan. 1958) 


("Euroy 


WHEAT SURPLUSES, U.S. DUMPING, AND THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNT 
EURAT 
Technical improvements are making it possible to produce more and more wheat 
peracre. Politically more governments find it necessary to maintain farmers’ § EURAT 
prices. The result is that the world's surplus of wheat is increasing among the @ Itcan c 
jor producers. The U.S., Canada, Argentina, and Australia all have large stoclil is, it c 
The U.S. has been dumping wheat abroad in low income countries, despite proteml ganizat 
by other exporters that this is unfair competition and that it is hurting the normalll its mer 
market. This has helped develop new markets for low cost wheat among low inc nations 
underdeveloped countries. ''...the potential market for wheat imports is sizeabk 

and growing in many underdeveloped countries... /and there7 will long continue Wf (Hugo J 
be a market for low-priced wheat...made available on attractive credit or bartet§ VARD | 
terms." 


(Helen C. Farnsworth, ‘Imbalance in the World Wheat Economy,’ JOURNAL OF § NATO | 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, Feb. 1958) 
Despite 
The wheat surpluses of today are a small percentage of total wheat production anj NATO | 
a minute part of total world cereal production and consumption. Wheat surpluses 
are likely to disappear in a few years due to increases in population. 
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declines PART TWO: WESTERN EUROPE 


tivity, | rae EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND THOSE OUTSIDE IT 
ENCE, 
Members of the European Common Market are working out common trade barriers 
against non-members. The object is not to eliminate tariffs and tariff equivalents 
but to equalize them between members. Outside countries' exporters to the Com- 
mon Market countries will have a hard time. Industrial raw materials will be least 
affected by tariff changes. But agricultural products are certain to be restricted in 
lized § favor of Common Market countries and their colonies ---to the disadvantage of out- 
ince 1998 side underdeveloped and semideveloped countries largely dependent upon sales of 
conomit} these products to West Europe. 


(Alexander O. Stanley, ''Gearing Your Sales to the European Common Market,’ 
DUN'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, May, 1958) 


abroad.§ On Latin American proposals to organize to protect themselves against the Common 
totalol} Market, see p. 37 


>mand 
1 dec 
ut of WESTERN EUROPE AND RUBBER 
ic U.S. 
machimg By 1960 Western Europe will be self sufficient in synthetic rubber. New plants in 
Ss. Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands will not only eliminate West 


Europe's imports, but will decrease her dependence upon the unstable natural rub- 
omesti¢§ ber producing areas for this critical material. 


("Europe Makes Its Own,'' ECONOMIST, London, Apr. 5, 1958) 


EURATOM 
> wheat 


mers —EURATOM is a genuinely supranational special-purpose international organization. 


ng the @ Itcan conduct foreign relations on its own, independent of individual members (that 
ge Stochs is, it can make contracts or treaties with non-member nations or international or- 

> protes§ ganizations) and its representatives are immune from jurisdiction in the courts of 
normal its member nations; and it can extend this immunity to persons accredited to it by 
ow ine] nations or international organizations. 

sizeabk 

tinue (Hugo J. Hahn, '"EURATOM: The Conception of an International Personality," HAR- 
r barter} VARD LAW REVIEW, Apr. 1958) 


AL OF } NATO & MISSILES 


Despite the unending possibilities of agreements at this or that Summit meeting, 


tion ant} NATO is planning bases for intermediate- range ballistics missiles, deliveries of 
rpluses 
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pected, 
eel, sym 
|_| 


which may begin in 1959. A new radar warning system is being built. Ground § (Samuel 
troops now consist of 19 divisions, varying in size and equipment and state of reaig Melbour 
ness. The goal for a minimum shield is 30 divisions. 


("NATO Missile Use Hinged to Summit,'' AVIATION WEEK, Mar. 3, 1958) AMERIC 


minor 
The U.S. Army ground-to-air missile, the Nike Hercules, (range about 100 mileg can inve 
speed 3 times that of sound, altitudes up to 40,000 feet, capable of carrying a 
warheads) can knock out any manned aircraft now in existence. Nike Hercules mig In fact A 
siles will be delivered to NATO bases and to Britain late this year. vestmen 
more of 
("Rockets for Today and Tomorrow,'' ECONOMIST, London, May 17, 1958) smelting 
than Car 
skilled v 
NATO AS A DIPLOMATIC FORUM do not uw 
vestmen 
NATO recommendations can only become actions if there are bilateral and multi-§ to some 
lateral consultations between member nations paralleling NATO's consideration @§ money. 

its problems. NATO can usefully provide preliminary consultation but it cannot 
place diplomacy in developing fixed common policies among its member nations. } (George 
TERLY, 


(Paul H. Nitze, ''Consultative Diplomacy in NATO,"’ CONFLUENCE, Winter, 19 


THE U. 
EUROPEAN NEUTRALISM AND DISENGAGEMENT 
The U.S 
West European proponents of ‘disengagement’ in Europe propose that American § produce 
and Russian troops withdraw from a central zone (usually Germany, Poland, Czemtries ar 
slovakia, and Hungary.) They argue that only such withdrawal can lessen tension 50 year: 
within Europe and pressures on East Europe and make it possible to reunite East }tain con 
and West Germany. The chief advocates continue to regard NATO as the key to 


West European defense, but do not say how NATO troops could defend West and C@(John G 
tral Europe from fringe bases in Benelux countries and France, nor without the 
of German units. Opponents consider disengagement certain to disengage Ameri 
from West Europe and weaken Europe frighteningly vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. U.S. IR 


“rigid division of Europe into Communist East and Allied West, yet manage to 
the U.S. and U.S. troops in Europe. German proponents apparently feel that only 
through disengagement can the two Germanies reunite, and yet are confident that} costs. 
a "disengaged" Germany, part of a Central European no-man's-land, would remal 


disengagement apparently do so to get rid of German commitments and make pos#{ GEOGR 
ble German independence in foreign policy. Swiss spokesmen, neutral but not 

neutralist, take a dim view of any attempts to disengage the heart of the world On char 
cal problem from world politics, and stand for strong support of the NATO alliamt) MENT, 


as is, including West Germany, against the U.S.S.R. 
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Britis.: proponents apparently seek to create political alternatives to the present J In about 

Ww 

b 

tied to the West and Western in its institutions. Other German leaders advocating) (Henry 


round § (Samuel Wadham, "Balance in the World Food Position," THE ECONOMIC RECORD, 
e of il Dec. 1957) 


3) AMERICAN MONEY IN CANADA 


There is minor outcry in Canada against increasing American investments, and 
minor recurrence of demands that the Canadian government tame or restrict Ameri- 
00 milag can investors. 


cules mg In fact American private money in Canada---there is no American government in- 
vestment involved---has never been any problem. U.S. investors control 45% or 
more of Canadian manufacturing industries and 57% or more of Canadian mining, 
8) smelting, and oil extraction industries. Large U.S. corporations are better able 
than Canadian to bear the costs, provide the management, and find or train the 
skilled workers to develop Canada's primary resources. Assuming that Canadians 
do not unaccountably lapse into "irrational anti-Americanism,’ total American in- 
vestments in Canada should continue to rise --from some $12,000,000,000 today 

i multi-f to some $50,000,000,000 by 1980. The world suffers a shortage of investment 
rationdgmoney. U.S. private capital is overwhelmingly to Canada's advantage. 

cannot 
ations. 


(George Mowbray, '''Little Canadianism' and American Capital,'' QUEEN'S QUAR- 
TERLY, Kingston, Canada, Spring, 1958) 


THE U.S. AND THE WORLD'S SUPPLY OF METALS 
The U.S. , containing only 7% of the people in the world, consumes >U%e of ali metais 


rican produced in the world. The rates of industrialization of the unindustrialized coun- 
tries are, as yet, slow, and the U.S. and other industrialized countries have about 


st and C@(John Gray, ‘Technology and the Quest for Materials,"' IMPACT, Mar. 1957) 


ores, which exist in the U.S. in vast quantities, can be used and are certain to be 
that onli available in case of war or other threat to overseas ores, but this means rising 


Onchanges in raw materials technology see ''TRENDS IN MATERIALS DEVELOP- 
> alliamt)MENT," p. 40. 


ng atom 
tension§ 50 years in which to develop new sources of metals or substitute materials to sus- 
te East Pain continued industrial growth. 
key to 
put the be 
Americ 
e U.S. IRON ORES RUNNING OUT 
present Plnabout 10 years the U.S. will be importing most of its ironore. Low grade iron 
ient that} costs. 
ld remai 
vocating} (Henry S. Heimonen, "Low Grade Iron Ores in Lake Superior,’ JOURNAL OF 
ake poss] GEOGRAPHY, Mer. 1958) 
not 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS IN NEWS CRISES: FEW CAN ADAPT TO THEM 


The Hungarian and Polish revolutions and the British, French, and Israeli actions 
against Egypt, all in late 1956, presented crisis problems of reporting, backg 
and interpretation for newspapers. 


Only the major chain services and a few great newspapers were able to meet the 
mands. Very few of the middle-sized or small papers were able to supplement 


agency information with any coverage of their own. 


(Theodore Kruglak, '''Crash' Coverage by U.S. Media in Hungary and the Middle 
East,’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Winter, 1958) 


Most Americans continue to form their opinions of the U.S.S.R. from what they 
reai in the newspapers. No other source of information makes much impression, 


(William J. Machinnon and Richard Centers, ''Social-Psychological Factors in Pub 
lic Orientation Toward an Out-group,’ AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Ja 
1958) 

AMERICAN IDEAS ABROAD 


Talk of declining imports of American goods has not affected uses of American 
books. For the 7th year in a row American exports of books will set a new recor 


(PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY, Jan. 20, 1958) 


On "American" television abroad see "A NOTE ON AMERICANIZATION," p. 15. 
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(Willy Bretscher, ''Dis.ngagement?" report of a conference of 150 political leaders, 
diplomats, and journalists, in London in March, 1958, SWISS REVIEW OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS, Apr. 1958) 


BRITAIN & CESSATION OF ATOMIC BOMB TESTS 


The real drive behind British public urgings to halt atomic and hydrogen bomb tests 
is not so much that the fall out is a hazard as that no chance to reverse the arms 
race should be missed. In Britain Lord Bertrand Russell, the Labour Party left 
wing, and others assert that Britain should cease testing unilaterally. The British 
government refuses to because (1) the saving in fall out from an _ end to British 
testing would be negligible; (2) it would not stop the U.S. or the U.S.S.R.; (3) Bri- 
tain would still depend for its defense on the American atomic deterrent; (4) such 

a British example would not deter powers other than the Big Two. 


The Western world governments, repeatedly since 1957, have offered an end to 

bomb testing if it were combined with a ''complete and controlled cut-off of produc- 
tion of fissile material for war purposes." This is too much inspection for the 
U.S.S.R. And so the debate has so far led to no agreements or changes of practice. 


("A Test for Testers,'' ECONOMIST, London, May 10, 1958) 


BRITAIN: THE ECONOMY 


During the past yearthere has been a substantial increase in productive capacity in 
Britain. Costs and prices rose less than during most postwar years. The two possi- 
bilities of trouble during 1958 are: (1) that the U.S. recession may affect Britain, 

and (2) that falling prices of primary raw materials may so reduce the receipts of 

the countries which produce and sell them that they will reduce their purchases from 
Britain. 


("Safe for Expansion?" ECONOMIST, London, Apr. 5, 1958) 


BRITAIN'S DECLINING EXPORTS 


Over the longrun Britain is losing export sales everywhere in the world. Portugal 

is typical; for 400 years Britain was her principal supplier of finished goods, but 

today she has been replaced by Germany. Britain loses ground in the race for for- 
tign markets because her prices are high, her delivery dates are far in the future, 

and she is often late delivering. German firms are more efficient, have better sales- 
men, provide better service, and sell for less. 


(James R. White, ''Why Britain Loses Orders for Exports,'’ LISTENER, London, 
Mar. 20, 1958) 


INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC ENERGY IN BRITAIN: HIGH COST, 


Industrial atomic energy costs much more per kilowatt hour than production of ele. 
tricity from coal. Estimated cost of nuclear power in Britain has risen 10% in the 
last year. Its high cost is the fundamental difficulty in accelerating the atomic ener 
gy program. The Central Electricity Generating Board must face up to: (1) finding 
vast sums of money and ordering nuclear power plants which cannot pay their way, 
(2) accepting some gap in the nation's construction of power plant in the hopes that 
after 1962 or so costs of nuclear units will be less because of iuped-for technical 

advances, or (3) telling electrical manufacturers to turn back to building units whid 
generate electrical power from coal, and letting the nuclear power program lag. 


(Fitting in the Atom,'’ ECONOMIST, London, Mar. 29, 1958) 


BUT INDISPENSABLE 


Domestic sources of coal are insufficient now in Britain, and by 1970 a loss of coal 
production of about 2,000,000 tons a year will occur as mines are exhausted. Coal 
will remain the basic fuel and energy source in Britain for at least the next 25 years, 
but industrial atomic energy is the only long-run solution to Britain's energy needs, 
British production of electrical power by atomic reactors already exceeds that of 
the U.S., where coal is plentiful and cheap. 


(R. C. Estall, '‘The Problem of Power in the United Kingdom," and Trevor Thomas, 
“Recent Trends and Developments in the British Coal Mining Industry,'' ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY, Jan. 1958; Christopher Hinton, ''Atomic Power in Great Britain," 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Mar. 1958) 


BRITAIN'S VANISHED SEAPOWER 


The British Navy consists of: no battleships, 2 fleet aircraft carriers, 2 light fleet 
carriers, 6 cruisers, 27 destroyers, 30 frigates, 39 submarines, and 28 mineswee¢p 
ers. Naval personnel are down to 112,000---9,000 less than in 1957. Next year 
personnel will decrease to 105,000. 


(Vice Admiral B. B. Schofield, ‘Britain's Postwar Naval Policy,'' U.S. NAVAL I 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, May, 1958) 


BRITISH DEFENSE POLICY 


In recent years Britain's Defence Ministry has been trying, much like the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense, to slowly subordinate and unify the different armed services 

and to impose a common defense policy upon them. And, as in the U.S., the armed 
services resist it. And, as in the U.S., they occasionally take their case to the pub 
lic. 


The Royal Air Force is urging that Britain equip itself with adequate military air 
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transport. (Like the U.S., what ground forces Britain has would have to hitch a 
ride to any limited war, on other armed services transport. Like the U.S., Bri- 
tain does not have the air transport power to airlift any ground units of any size 
anywhere.) 


The Air Ministry argues for studying---but apparently not building---manned air- 
craft to replace present equipment. The Defence Ministry, particularly under Dun- 
can Sandys, the present Defence Minister, assumes that the Royal Air Force will 
never be needed to support NATO ground forces "because aggression in Western 
Europe would be the signal for a thermo-nuclear free-for-all.'' Development of 

new manned aircraft, as present planes become obsolete, is likely to be token-- 
agesture toward NATO and the Royal Air Force's demands, no more. 


("Defence: Whose Hands on the Policy?" and ''The Air Force Shows Its Shopping 
List,"" ECONOMIST, London, May 10, 1958) 


On British defense problems in the Arabian protectorates see ‘YEMEN, BRITAIN, 
AND THE ARABIAN COAST," p. 3}. 


SCIENCE AND MATH IN U.S. AND BRITISH SCHOOLS 


Enrollments in high school mathematics are increasing in the U.S. But there has 
been little change or improvement in teaching mathematics in U.S. secondary schools 
inthe last 50 years or more. Mathematics is still taught largely in terms of 19th 
century technology. Students, including gifted students, dislike it. 


Science in U.S. high schools has suffered a long-run loss of students to social studies, 
business education, physical education, and home economics. 


In Britain almost all students in secondary schools take mathematics and the subject 
is second only to English in popularity. There is a postwar increase in those taking 
science in both secondary schools and universities. 


("The Least Common Denominator, '' ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER, 


May 19, 1958; "Secondary Education: A Swing to Science?'' BRITISH AFFAIRS, Mar. 
1958) 


ANOTE ON AMERICANIZATION 
About half of all British TV viewers now have their choice of BBC commercial-less 
TV or less cultured but probably more entertaining American-style TV with commer- 


tials. The commercial-sponsored TV outdraws BBC 2 to 1. 


ohn T. Suchy, "How Does Commercial Television Affect British Viewers?" JOUR- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, Winter, 1958) 
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FRANCE: ECONOMIC PROSPERITY, POLITICAL LAG, AND MASS INDIFFER. 
ENCE TO NATIONAL POLITICS 


The. French are remarkably adaptable in matters of industrial change. French 
business executives, for example, are expansionist and France is booming inpn 
duction and consumer goods. Yet there is no political adaptability. All political 
parties chase ancient causes. Frenchmen have turned away from politics. Even 
the Communist Party, France's largest, has only 200,000 members, compared 
with 800,000 in 1948. Only 20% of France's workers are paid-up members of ol 
unions. ''The main rival of the / (Communist- controlled/ Confederation Generaiag 
Travail is not other unions, but television. ' 


It seerms unlikely that Premier DeGaulle will solve the ms of political lagiz 
Paris, of the rebels in Algeria, and of the claims of the 1,000,100 white Frenchm 
in north Africa. 


("A French Journey-- Vi: The Lowering Paradox,'’ ECONOMIS: , London, May& 
1958) 


On France's political problems in Africa see ''ASIAN & AFRICAN CONFERENCES 
p.25; and ''FRENCH WEST AFRICA, FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA, AFRICAN 
POLITICAL DEMANDS, AND FRENCH RESISTANCE," p. 26-7. 

FRANCE AND U.S. BASES IN EUROPE 

Events in France have caused the U.S. Defense department to consider alternativ 
plans for NATO bases. West Germany will increase in importance. There willk 


increased opposition to removing NATO forces from Germany. 


("The Unloved Ones,'' ECONOMIST, London, May 24, 1958) 


THE PRESS IN FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


Newspaper reporters' sources of information about foreign policy are always - 
in favor of government policy. They are apparently more biased in support of g 
ment foreign policy in France than in Britain. 


Based on a comparison of French and British newspaper coverage of the Suez acti 
of late 1956 and popular support or nonsupport as indicated by public opinion polls. 


(Jean Owen, ''The Polls and Newspaper Appraisal of the Suez a" PUBLIC 
OPINION QUARTERLY, Fall, 1957) 


GERMANY 


Germany's unique postwar recovery has been due to Allied aid, jexpanding world 
markets, a stable government, the availability of millions of skilled refugees, @ 
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low postwar birth rate, and low labor costs of raw materials. The refugees have 
been absorbed. Economic growth continues far beyond prewar levels. There are 
now first signs that labor demands and inflation may affect this country's economy, 
as they have others' in the postwar period. 


(Dudley Kirk, "Economic Growth and Demographic Developments in Western Ger- 
many,'' POPULATION INDEX, Jan. 1958) 


On Germany's economic boom see also ''DOES INCREASED INDUSTRIALIZATION 
INCREASE COMPETITION?" p. 51. 


THE ARCTIC MISSILE ROUTE AND THE NEUTRAL SCANDINAVIANS 


With the increased development of a major new field of military strategy, deter- 
rence by home-based intercontinental- range missiles, the West European mainland 
will become the long way from “Russia to America or from America to Russia, and 
the northern European neutrals, Sweden, Norway, and Finland, will be in danger of 
being drawn into the possible lines of fire across the north. 


Sweden's military leaders are asking that atomic weapons be developed to buttress 
Sweden's neutrality, but the government is not likely to assume the high costs. In- 
stead, existing military units are being reduced---troops 15%, naval units and in- 
stallations 50%. The hope of the neutral Scandinavians is that their diplomats will 
be able to keep them uncommitted by continuing to play honest broker between East 
and West in international disputes, including the difficult one of how to achieve sur- 
veillance of the arctic area for warning against missiles. 


("Honest Broker of the North,"' ECONOMIST, London, May 17, 1958) 


SPAIN AND THE WESTERN ALLIANCE 


Spain's entry into NATO is opposed by labor organizations in France, Britain, and 
Italy. The Spanish government is using Russian government protests against U.S. 
bases in Spain as an argument for increased financial assistance from the U.S. 


("Spain,'' HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Feb. 1958) 
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PART THREE: THE U.S.S.R. AND EAST EUROPE 
ASIDE FROM PRESTIGE, WHAT ARE SPUTNIKS GOOD FOR? 


Aside from rocketry techniques evident in the successful fielding of earth satellites, 
there is no evidence that the U.S.S.R. has achieved or is near any techniques for 
putting earth satellites to any useful military or nonmilitary purpose. 


NO NEGLECT OF WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT BY THE U.S.S.R. 


There is also no evidence that developments of earth satellites and launching tech- 
niques have caused the U.S.S.R. to neglect any aspect of development of manned 
military aircraft or equipment for the Soviet Navy or Army. 


(Robert litz, "Soviets Hike Postwar Weapons Gain,'' and Michael Yaffee, "Missile 
Spending Spurred by Soviets,'’ AVIATION WEEK, Mar. 3, 1958; R. Heymont, "Tk 
Soviet Army Logistical System,'' MILITARY REVIEW, Jan. 1958; Jerry M. Wim- 
berly, ‘The Soviet Army Today,’ ibid. Mar. 1958; Raymond L. Garthoff, "How th 
Soviets Organize their Airpower,'’ AIR FORCE, Feb. 1958; William V. Kennedy, 
"The Soviet Fleet," ORDNANCE, May-June, 1958) 


For missile developments in the 3.R. also see ‘THE RACE IN MISSILE DE- 
VELOPMENTS," p.2. 


THE SOVIET IMAGE OF THE U.S. 


Russian articles about its military opponent indicate that Soviet leaders’ view is 
that ‘in all major aspects the enemy ‘the U.S./is fundamentally inferior. None- 
theless...even with a losing strategy the enemy could in his defeat unleash a rain 
of thermo-nuclear destruction on the U.S.S.R....Soviet strategy must seek by all 
measures short of provoking this disaster to neutralize the danger." 


(Raymond L. Garthoff, ‘The Soviet Image of the Enemy,’ MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Winter, 1957) 


PRINCIPLES OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY LARGELY UNCHANGED 


Soviet foreign policy makes sense only in terms of the following assumptions: (!) 

Soviet leaders assume that there is no community of interests between them and tt 
West. They define negotiation and agreements as the equivalent of armistices in# 
continuing struggle analogous to military conflict. (2) Soviet foreign policy derive 
from Soviet ideology; actions may shift and diplomatic strategy may shift, but the 
core of belief determines the goals of foreign policy. (3) The goal of an eventual 
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(Jan F. Triska, "A Model for Study of Soviet Foreign Policy,'’ AMERICAN pouttit 
CAL SCIENCE REVIEW, March, 1958) 
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RUSSIA IN WORLD TRADE 


The U.S.S.R. is conducting an intense publicity campaign to sell industrial equip- 
ment in Latin America on liberal credit terms---particularly sugar refining and 
oil drilling equipment. 

("Argentina,"' and ''Uruguay,'' HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Feb. 1958) 

Russia is beating Canadian aluminum in the British market by pricing her products 
considerably below Canada's. Canada has asked the British ''to impose an anti- 


dumping duty on imports of the Russian metal." 


("Canadian versus Russian,'' ECONOMIST, London, Apr. 5, 1958) 


U.S.S.R. SELF SUFFICIENT IN INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS 


Preliminary studies of diamond deposits in central Siberia indicate that they will 
satisfy the demand for industrial diamonds in the U.S.S.R. 


(Eugene Alexandrov, review of T. Bobrivievich and others, THE DIAMONDS OF 
SIBERIA /Moscow: 19577 in ECONOMIC GEOLOGY, Apr. 1958) 


RUSSLANS 


The typical Great Russian seems to need to be affiliated with groups or organiza- 
tions and is dependent, does not much need achievement or approval or personal 
autonomy, is highly aware of his own impulses and dispositions, and is much pre- 
occupied with questions of whether others trust or mistrust him, and with questions 
of whether to hope or despair. 


Based on clinical studies of 51 Russians. 
(Alex Inkeles, Eugenia Hanfman, and Helen Beier, ''Modal Personality and Adjust- 
ment to the Soviet Socio-Political System,'’ HUMAN RELATIONS, XI, 1958) 


SOVIET LAW 

@ 
The Rassian Revolution ¢@ 1917, like the French Revolution of 1789 and the English 
Revolution of 1640, has Froduced a legal order which embodies the basic principles 
the revolution in the form of institutions and which gives the system capacity to 
survive the death of its leaders. But, unlike the Western world revolutions, the 


} Russian revolution gives no sign that it will produce a legal order that binds its high- 


tst leaders. 
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The role of law is distinct from the rule of law, and an increase in the former dog 
not develop naturally or inevitably into the latter. Ina state such as the U.S.S.R. 
in which the nation takes responsibility not only for the political concerns of its cit 
zens but also for their economic, social, and cultural affairs, a highly developed 
legal system is necessary, but the rule of law is an impossibility. One cannot de 
vise a system in which abstract rules (laws) limit leaders in a situation in which 
these leaders by definition lead in all spheres of social life. By the very principle, 
of Soviet revolutionary theory, law is but one aspect of government, one more meq 
of regulation and control. 


(Harold J. rman, ‘Soviet Law and Government,'’ MODERN LAW REVIEW, Jan. 
1958) 


ARE RUSSIAN SCIENTISTS BETTER OFF THAN AMERICAN SCIENTISTS? 


Russian scientists are frequently said to be well paid and well kept, and American 
scientists are frequently said to be poorly rewarded. In the U.S.S.R. the big mat 
ial rewards (chauffeurs, cars, country estates) go to only a few who are members 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, a small group of laboratory directors and men 
who are administrators of scientific projects.- Russian scientists generally do wel 


compared to what nonscientists, particularly workers, get in Russia, but their pur 


chasing power is only about half that of scientists in America. 


("Physics in Poland and Russia,'’ PHYSICS TODAY, Dec. 1957) 


U.S.S.R. SCIENCE AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Russians are ahead of the Americans and the West in use of applied science. 
Less than half of U.S. and Western European research resources are brought to 
bear on problems of military technology. What we do use is handicapped by exces 
sive research secrecy. The problem is not a question of research capacity---the 
technical personnel of the U.S., Britain, West Europe, and Japan total more than 
double that of the U.S.S.R.---but of organization and diversion for military use. 


(Ellis A. Johnson, ‘Why Russians are Ahead in Science,'’ WESTERN WORLD, 
Apr. 1958) 


Alarm among U.S. leaders over U.S.S.R. equality in the natural sciences causes 
Americans to overlook the underdevelopment of the social sciences in the U.S.SJ 
The U.S.S.R., starting from very little industrial plant, has been able to glorify 
itself and legitimize the regime in part by massive construction of factories. Bu 
this is now largely completed, and soon the need for social techniques other than 
army-like orders and the threat of Party denunciation will increase. Demand for 
further economic efficiency will require the development of social techniques, but 
these will simultaneously undercut the totalitarian systems of control. 


(Raymond A. Bauer, "Our Big Advantage: the Social Sciences,'' HARVARD BUSI 
NESS REVIEW, May-June, 1958) 
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Soviet institutes of higher education teach their students twice as many hours per 
week as do American. In U.S.S.R. primary and secondary schools 42% of the cur- 
riculum is spent on science and mathematics. 


("Education in the Soviet Union,'’ PHYSICS TODAY, Jan. 1958) 


COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY IN EAST EUROPE TODAY 


The big question today among Communist leaders in East Europe is the question of 
Soviet primacy. The seeming reconciliation of small East European nations’ in- 
ferests and the U.S.S.R.'s preponderance of power---the current line---seems to 
be: (1) that the U.S.S.R. is the leader in matters of proletarian internationalism’ , 
meaning support of the U.S.S.R. in all international matters between the U.S.S.R. 
bloc and tne outside ''capitalist'’ world. Further, (2) that all are against | imperial- 
ism." 


The degrees to which Communist Party "dictatorship of the proletariat’ may 'cor- 
rectly’ vary and weaken are still unsettled, and the amount of ideological argument 
and soul-searching this may cause is unpredictable, except that the amount will 
increase. Almost any widely held opinion or demand (whether bzsed on historical, 
territoriai, regional or economic interests) can be presented in terms of Marxism. 
The exact nature of what should be done, from a Marxist true believer's point of 
view, may well become as vague and all-inclusive as a party platform ina Western 
democratic country, the whole, of course, wrapped in Marxist symbols. 


(2. Brzezinski, "Communist Ideology and Power: From Unity to Diversity, JOUR- 
NAL OF POLITICS, Feb. 1958) 


THE SCHOOLS, COMMUNIST INDOCTRINATION, AND EAST EUROPEAN YOUTH 


Since 1950 schools and teachers have increased in number and improved in quality. 

Yet the same period shows a steady alienation of youth from Communism in Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. Indoctrination in the schools does not con- 
ceal nor explain away differences, particularly gross differences, between what the 
doctrinaire teachings of Marxism say is supposed to be happening economically and 

socially and what parents' complaints and the poverty-striken world around students 
indicate is happening. 


(George Z. F. Bereday, "Education and Youth,'' ANNALS of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, May, 1958) 
AGRICUL TURE IN EAST EUROPE 


The postwar pattern of Communist efforts in East Europe has been land redistribu- 
tion, later collectivization and later state farms. Agricultural production has fallen 
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both below planned outputs and below obvious market demands and needs. 


(Jozo Tomasevich, ‘Agriculture in Eastern Europe,'' ANNALS of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1958) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: NO CHANGE 


After a brief unarmed show of opposition by students and intellectuals in 1956, the 
regime has tightened control and refused to attempt to lessen U.S.S.R. control or 
its own internal control of the country. Czechoslovakia today is like Czechoslovaka 
before the death of Stalin, and unaffected by the Polish and Hungarian revolutions 
of 1956 or the virus of ''national communism." 


(Edward Taborsky, ‘Political Developments in Czechoslovakia Since 1953," JOUR. 
NAL OF POLITICS, Feb. '958) 


EAST GERMANY: CONTROL IS STILL TOTAL 


The transformation of Eastern Germany into a People's Democracy during the past 
13 years has meant control and overhaul of all areas of social life. This is typical 
among Soviet satellites. The administration and political structure of the state wer 
made in the Soviet form. Non-collaborators were purged; the regime was legiti- 
mized by a single slate election; key positions were reserved for members of the 
Communist faithful. The system of education was redesigned to teach a Marxist 
‘world view’ from elementary school through universities. Textbooks and teacher 
training all follow the Russian model. Cultural relations with the rest of East Europ 
were expanded. The economy was redirected to divert resources into heavy machin 
ery and to hold down consumer goods. Post-1953 (post-Stalin) relaxations in ''Soc- 
ialist construction’ policies or pace have not occurred in the lower school systems 
nor in the universities. 


(Helmut R. Wagner, "The Cultural Sovietization of East Germany,'’ SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH, Winter, 1957) 


ECONOMIC PROSPERITY, THOUGH AT A LOWER LEVEL THAN WEST CER 


East @rmany has its economic troubles. The peasants are bitter and many con- 

sumer goods are shoddy and high priced. But East Germans are much less poor 

than 5 years ago. There is plenty of food; industrial workers' wages are high, and 
technicians, managers, and intellectuals do well as long as they stay on good terms 
with the regime. East Germany contains a good part of the mechanical engineering, 
chemical, electrical, and optical skills of the pre-1945 German state, and within 
East Europe its advantages as a supplier of machinery, machine tools, and indus- 
trial installations are rather similar to those of the highly industrialized West Ger 
man nation within West Europe. 


East German propaganda against West Germany and the Western powers is hostile 
and unceasing. Prospects of East and West German unification seem nil. 
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("East Germany--I. A Look of Permanence,’ 74E ECONOMIST, London, Apr. 
12, 1958) 


POLITICALLY STABLE 


The East German regime is politically stable. Politics has long been restricted to 
the Socialist Unity Party (a Communist-controlled fusion of the Communist and So- 
cial Democratic parties.) Opponents have been arrested or have fled to Wes Ger- 
many. ‘National communism," deviation from Soviet practices of the Polish and 
Yugoslav types, is politically impossible. East Germany is important to the Soviet 
Union as part of the U.S.S.R.'s stake in the world political question of Germany as 
awhole. The U.S.S.R. continues to support an East German regime which has 
neither madehor allowed any shifts toward decentralization of power or toward ex- 
perimentation in the whole post-Stalin period since 1953. 


(Melvin Croan and C. J. Friedrich, ''The East Gerrnan Regime and Soviet Policy 
inGermany,’ JOURNAL OF POLITICS, Feb. 1958) 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN POLAND 


The policy of industrialization followed in Poland has been heavy industry first. 
The costs have been over-centralization, neglect of local autonomy, neglect of a 
market-oriented system of prices, high costs at least in the initial perioc, and 
limited social disorganization as peasants migrated to towns and had to be trans- 
formed into unskilled industrial labor. 


Industrialization is assumed to require the present generation to endure sacrifices 
so that future generations will benefit. Most of the above troubles are viewed by 
Polish leaders as unavoidable. 


{Anglo- Polish Seminar on the Social Effects of Industrialism, held in London, Sept 
10-20, 1957, INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN, 1, 1958) 


POLAND AND U.S.S.R. CONTROL 


The post-Stalin process of decentralization has proceeded farther in Poland than in 
any of the other Eastern European nations within the Soviet bloc. A certain amount 

of self management has been permitted in factories. Re the peasants, compulsory 
deliveries of farm products to the State have been reduced; local autonomy is allowed 
innumerous functional farm groups (cooperatives, machinery groups, credit associa- 
tions, etc.) 


The U.S.S.R.'s internal control of Poland has been fundamentally weakened and 
largely dismantled. Poles have replaced Russians within Poland in directing the 
armed forces, the state administration, the major industrial units, and the secret 
police, and the Polish military and political intelligence units. 


Poland remains tied to the U.S.S.R. in international matters, dependent upon the 
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U.S.S.R. to maintain Poland's postwar borders (to which Poland assumes the U.S, 
is hostile) and for trade. 


A core of Polish ''Stalinists''--advocates of strong central control and advocates of 
following Russian patterns of control--remains prominent in Polish politics and may 
be expected to try again for control of the Polish government. 


(Richard F. Staar, 'New Course in Communist Poland,'’ JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
Feb. 1958) 


YUGOSLAVIA: DECENTRALIZATION OF COMMUNIST CONTROL 


Yugoslav leaders have loosened the hold of the Communist Party on all sectors 

of economic life. There has been a shift from physical to financial controls and 
from rigidly imposed planned goals toward market controls. Collective agriculture 
has been abandoned. Within the Party there is less zeal for the cause and more 
hunger for jobs. The shifts and experiments in instruments of Party control con- 
tinue to fascinate other East European Communist states. 


(Alexander N. Dragnich, 'Recent Political Developments in Yugoslavia,'’ JOURNAL 


OF POLITICS, Feb. 1958; Charles P. McVicker, "Titoism,'’ ANNALS of the Amer: 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1958) 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


ASIAN & AFRICAN CONFERENCES: ANTI-COLONIALISM, COMMUNIST PROPA- 
GANDA & HYPERSENSITIVITY TO CRITICISM BY THE WEST 


Reports on recent conferences of political leaders and intelligentsia in Asia and 

Africa suggest the following conclusions, (1) Cliches and indignation against coloni- 
alism are common to most of them. Anti-Western declarations suggest a general 
irritability of Asian and African intellectuals against Europe and America, particu- 
larly strong among Syrians and Egyptians. (2) re Islamic culture, when Western 
world findings buttress Asian or Middle Eastern aspirations they are welcomed, 

but when they do not they are rejected a priori. Islamic intellectuals are torn be- 
tween orthodox Islamic tradition and a need to praise its potential glories, and a 
desire to accept a secular anti-traditional view and get on with the problems of the 
present. (3) Delegations from Communist countries and Communist sympathizers 
continue to use such conferences to repeat the '‘anti-colonialist' and '‘anti-imper- 
ialist" themes of Communist propaganda; (4) the pace of African emergence from 
tutelage to independent status is quickening rapidly and the principal targets of ire-- 
of independent African nations as well as of representatives from areas not yet free-- 
are France and Britain. (5) North African leaders seem genuinely attached to West- 
em world political institutions and do not want to secede from the Western world 

but to join it on terms of equality. (6) Asian, Western, and Russian intellectuals 

and technicians can confer on matters of scholarship or technique when the agenda can 
be kept nonpolitical, when those present are not delegates from nations but there as 
individuals, and when the conference is not held at a politically hot’ place. 


(G. E. von Grunebaum, ''Three Islamic Conferences in Retrospect,'’ reports of con- 
ferences on Islamic culture in the world today, Dec. 29, 1957 to Jan. 8, 1958 at 
lahore, West Pakistan, Jan. 12-13, 1958 at Dacca, East Pakistan, and Jan. 18-19, 
1958 at Aligarh, India, SWISS REVIEW OF WORLD AFFAIRS, May & June, 1958; 
‘Africa Awakened," report of the first conference of "independent Africa,’ /Ethiop- 
ia, Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, and the United Arab Republic7 
atAccra, Ghana, in late April 1958, ECONOMIST, London, Apr. 26, 1958; ‘North 
Africans in Conference,'' report on a conference of representatives of Morocco, Tu- 
tisia, and the Algerian National Liberation Front, on unity of the Arab West, April 
27-30, 1958, at Tangier, Morocco, ibid. May 10, 1958; ''Women's Conference in 
Columbo,'’ report on a meeting of Asian and African women welfare workers, in 
Columbo, Ceylon, during Feb. 1958, EASTERN WORLD, April 1958) 


THE MIDDLE EAST: TENSIONS BETWEEN RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Religious intolerance is fundamentally part of the way of life of almost everybody in 
the Middle East. "'...latent animosity between Jew, Christian, Moslem,and the 
tmerically minor religions, and between the various militant sects and schisms 

into which the main faiths have split, can be aroused with...almost no provocation." 
Everyone is a member of a minority. Centuries of such religious hatred have 
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"prevented the peasant from achieving a sense of stability that is considered a nor. 
mal feature of rural life in most parts of the world.’ Even in remote areas peas. 
ants live in constant fear of members of the same village, and look for aid and com. 
fort to members of their own religion or sect however far away they may be. ".,, 
The peasant cannot think of a given territorial unit as being his, because the area 
he lives in contains...those of another faith, ...his natural enemies...."' 


MODERN COMMUNICATIONS INCREASE LANDLORD CONTROL 


Economically the peasant is ever worse off, ever buying for more and selling for 
less, ever more indebt. The automobile and other modern means of communica- 
tions equip landlords to check upon tenants more frequently and ''...to squeeze the 
last penny out of them....” 


THE FLOOD OF POOR TO THE CITIES 


The cities "...have been inundated by the flood of unskilled workers who settle in 
congested slum areas and thus aggravate social problems that were already serious. 
This urban proletariat, an insecure and heterogeneous mass...is an easy prey to 
the rabble-rousing demagogue." 


(Raymond E. Crist, 'Land for the Fellahin: Land Tenure and Land Use in the Near 
East,’ AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, Jan. 1958) 


A NOTE ON MIDDLE EAST VALUES: ARAB STUDENTS 


Generalizations chat Asian ideals emphasize a life of passive, solitary contempla- 
tion apparently do not apply to an important Middle Eastern potential elite, Arab st- 
dents. 100 Arab students, compared to 7 other cultural groups, (using the Morris 
ways of life'' technique) showed strong preferences for activity and group partici- 
pation and strong rejection of contemplation, passivity, and solitary living. 


(E. T. Prothro, Arab Students' Choices of Ways to Live,’ JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, Feb. 1958) 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA, FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA, AFRICAN POLITICAL 
DEMANDS, AND FRENCH RESISTANCE 


Under basic laws in effect since April, 1957, each of the 8 territories of French 
West Africa and the 4 territories of French Equatorial Africa have almost complete 
autonomy under a largely African elected legislature. The central government, in 
each case, coordinates territorial policies and holds the reigns in matters of foreigt 
relations, defense, and internal security. The central government, in each case, is 
in the hands of a French High Commissioner. 


African leaders seek revision of this form of government. Some want inc renee 
for each of the 12 territories, all to continue to be associated as equals with France 
in some sort of federal arrangement under which France would retain powers over 
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foreign policy and defense. But most African leaders, and more and more, want 
the 8 territories of French West Africa to develop into a single F.W.A.-wide fed- 
eral government, and the 4 territories of French Equatorial Africa to do the same. 
More and more French African groups demand this (e.g. the Grand Council of 
A.O.F., the Union Generale des Travailleurs d'Afrique Noire, African premiers 


of the territorial governments, and almost all African political parties.) Demands 
most recurrent and most likely to gain more support are that each such supra-terri- 
torial, Frenuh-West-Africa-wide and French-Equatorial-Africa-wide Africen gov- 
ernment be responsible to a directly elected parliament, have complete internal 
sovereignty, and have the right to opt for independence of France or to opt fora 
federal republic consisting of France, French West Africa, French Equatorial Af- 
rica, and possibly French Somaliland and Madagascar. 


Such are the growing demands of African leaders in French territory. There is no 
sign that French leaders will concede to them. African leaders want French money 
to continue to flow into African developments in large amounts. Many French leaders 
apparently consider financial and economic assistance as a substitute for political 
freedom. 


(Thomas Hodgkin, "After Bamako,'' AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, Dec. 1957, E. P., 
"The Aftermath of Bamako,’ WEST AFRICA, February 1, 1958; No Merger in 
French Africa,’ ibid. April 5, 1958; "Party Merger in Difficulties,’ ibid.; Anoth- 
er Vote for Constitutional Revision," ibid. April 12, 1958; ‘French Africa,’ AFRI- 
CA DIGEST, January-February 1958; French Africa," ibid. March-April, 1°56; 
"France d'Outre-Mer: Activites Ministerielles,' CHRONIAUES D'OUTRE-NMER, 
Mar. 1958) 


CENTRAL AFRICA: "PARTNERSHIP" IN THE FEDERATION OCF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


Four years ago the British government imposed federation on self-governing South- 
ern Rhodesia and the protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This set 
up a multiracial laboratory and a policy called partnership. Partnership connotes 
whatever one wants it to. The white population is outnumbered 26 to !. Politically, 
the attitudes and actions of white Rhodesians are allimportant. There are 5 points 
of view around which white Rhodesians cluster. (1) Some think everything is all 
right and nothing need be done because the African is performing his ordained role. 
(2) Some think something must be done but it is too dangerous to do anything because 
once given political opportunity African Negroes will liquidate the whites’ positions 
in society if not liquidating the whites themselves. Therefore, they argue, seek to 
maintain the status quo as long as possible. (3) Some think something must be done 
and believe it is being done as fast as possible. The conservatives in this group 
stress economic progress for the Negroes; less numerous liberals in this group 
crusade for very limited forms of social equality. (4) Some think the whites’ posi- 
tions are rapidly being eroded and demand action to buttress the walls of racial seg- 
Tegation. (5) Some think the whites’ positions are rapidly being eroded and that ac- 
tion is needed to advance Africans politically and socially more rapidly so that or- 
ganized Negro animosity will not bury the whites politically. 
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Among Africans , even moderates regard the demands and ideas of the white liber. 
als as the minimum of concessions. Among whites the few white liberals are con- 
sidered political freaks and visionaries. Prospects for successful partnership are 
far from bright. 


Recent events in the Federation ( 2 recent electoral laws demanded by the United 
Federal Party, the ousting of Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister Garfield Todd by 
cabinet revolt caused by his outspoken support for more rapid advancement for the 
Africans, and the selection by the Southern Rhodesia United Federalist Party of Ed. 
gar Whitehead as leader) suggest that Rhodesian whites may demand Rhodesian inde. 
pendence of the Federation. The Federation's constitution is up for possible revisig 
in 1960. African leaders are reported to be suspicious of white aspirations in 1960 
and growing suspicious of the Federation itself. The collapse of the Federation 
would be a racial crisis for all Central Africa. 


(Vernon McKay, ''Conflicting Views in the New Rhodesia,'’ AFRICA SPECIAL RE- 
PORT, Jan. 1958; Political Crisis in Central Africa,'' ibid. Feb. 1958; ''Central 
Africa,'’ AFRICA DIGEST, Jan.-Feb. 1958; ibid. Mar.-Apr. 1958) 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE OIL COMPANIES 


The free world's need for oil will increase at about 6% each year, or 50,000,000 

tons a year. This can be met easily by increases already planned in Middle East 

and Venezuelan production. All Middle East countries possessing oil reserves want 
to increase output in order to increase revenues from oil. Most independent oil com 
panies want to take the maximum out of newly found oil reserves. Many Middle East 
countries may demand more than the 50% share of profit now usually paid by the oil 
companies. In other words those concerned with oil in the Middle East face pressur 
to increase production vastly while the market demand will increase only slightly. 
There is no reason to anticipate that the Middle Eastern governments and the inde- 
pendent producers will be able to agree among themselves and with the major oil com 
panies and establish controls metering common production in accordance with world 
market needs. Nor is there any prospect of changing the basic facts that the Middle 
Eastern countries have the oil but only the oil companies have the markets for it. 


("Oil in the Middle East,'’ ECONOMIST, London, Mar. 29, 1958) 


THE MIDDLE EAST OIL, AND THE WEST'S NEEDS 


The U.S. consumes about 9,000,000 barrels of oil each day. Western Europe, in- 
cluding Britain, consumes about 2,500,000 barrels each day. 64% of the world's 
proved oil reserves are in the Middle East (only 22% are in the Western hemisphere, 
11% in Europe and Africa, and 3.3% in the Far East.) If a war of any extent or dur 
ation should break out in the politically unstable Middle East it is doubtful that any 
oil could be moved out. The Western hemisphere countries would have to supply 
West Europe and allied armies. 


(Paul J. McClure, Jr. "Oil---Lifeblood of the Free World,'' MILITARY REVIEW, 
Mar. 1958) 
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WORLD OIL AND THE SUEZ CANAL 


Unless the Suez Canal is much enlarged and improved by the 1960's oil traffic will 
have to be shunted to longer trans-oceanic routes at higher costs. If the Canal were 
enlarged and overhauled it could handle up to 8 times its present cargoes of oil. 

West Europe and East and South Asian countries will be increasingly dependent upon 
the Canal for their trade. 


(Helen Mountjoy, ''The Suez Canal at Mid-Century,'' ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, 
April, 1958) 


For others concerned with the Middle East and oil see 'U.S. DIPLOMACY IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST,’ p. © ; and "JAPAN AND MIDDLE EAST OIL,” p- 3. 


THE EGYPTIAN ARMY 


The Israeli- Egyptian campaign in Sinai in late 195€ and recent military displeys 
provide some basis for evaluating the Egyptian army. Its performance in the Sinai 
campaign was poor. Where officers remained the troops fought well, but the Egypt- 
ian soldier requires detailed leadership and good leadership. In the campaign the 
army's failure was mainly due to desertion by the regimental officers. Officer ma- 
terial is the weakest pert of the armed forces. Egypt also lacks military technicians 
and it may be 5-!0 years before she can train them. A number of Soviet advisers, 
also some German ones, are now working with the Egyptianarmed forces. Nasser 
continues to have some !00,000 troops at his disposal. The propaganda claim that 
Egypt held Israel, Britain, and France at bay has apparently been accepted by the 
soldiers; their morale is good despite their recent defeats. 


(—E. O. Ballance, Egyptian Army,'' JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SER- 
VICE INSTITUTION, London, Feb. 1958) 


AFRICAN POTENTIAL 


Africa possesses twice as much hydroelectric potential as any other continent, 
200,000,000 kilowatts out of the world's potential 500,000,000. These resources 
are being closely studied by local governments and by international and foreign in- 
terests, and the approaching ''break-through'in economic development has breath- 
taking implications for Africa. The production of electricity close to some of the 
world's greatest mineral concentrations will bring industry into the ' bush" and ul- 
timately lead to revolutionary social and economic changes over vast stretches of 
the continent. Many of the changes have significant political implications. 


Major projects are planned, begun, or recently completed in the Belgian Congo, 
British Nigeria, Uganda, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, French Guinea 
[French West Africa), Middle Congo (French Equatorial Africa), Ethiopia, Ghana, 

) Portuguese Angola, and Mozambique, not to mention Egypt's hopes for Aswan. On 
the Zambesi between Northern and Southern Rhodesia work is well begun on the 
$224,000 ,000 Kariba project, partly financed by the World Bank's largest loan ever 
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for a single project. This will power factories, cities, and copper mills in the Fej. 
eration. Belgium is proceeding with the first stage of the Inga project on the Congo 
for the creation of the world's greatest hydroelectric scheme and an African "Ruhr, 
total realization of which will require $30,000,000,000 over 30 years. 


(Robert C. Keith, 'Power from Water,'' AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, Jan. 1958) 


On other problems affecting agriculture in Africa see ''PLANTATION AGRICUL 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES: ECONOMIC, BUT POLITICALLY TABOO," 
p. 33, and Part Nine, SectionI, ''THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES," p. 48-50 


GHANA 


Ghana's foreign policy is to be amiable to all, committed to none and to no side any 
disputes. Ghana is cordial to Arabs and Israelis, Indians and Pakistanis, National- 
ist and Communist Chinese, Americans, the Russians, and the Vatican. Ghana is 

tied to Britain by trade and the advantages of membership in the British Common- 

wealth. Ghana is tied to the U.S. by trade---particularly for its sales of cocoa--- 

and by need for and expectations of funds and technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment. (Aid is now $800,000 a year and Ghana hopes to build an $850 mil- 
lion hydroelectric plant for aluminum production.) 


(Douglas G. Anglin, "Ghana, the West, and the Soviet Union,'' CANADIAN JOURNAL 
OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Toronto, May, 1958) 


Ghana's internal achievements are impressive for a state only 1 year old, despite 
political tensions. Voters have been registered. Primary education has been ex- 
panded greatly. Unemployment is not increasing; external trade is being promoted; 
prospects of further economic development exist. The civil service, 3000 Africans, 
is generally able and loyal. Concessions of local government powers are being matt 
to meet regional and tribal demands. 


(David Apter, "The Nkrumah Government: A Record of Achievement,"' AFRICA 
SPECIAL REPORT, Mar. 1958) 


KENYA 


There are 6,000,000 Africans, 2,000,000 Asians, and only 60,000 whites in Kenya. 
Kenya recently held its first direct elections for Africans---intended to involve Afri 
cans in government and to counter the appeal of the Mau-mau's "direct action." 

British policy is committed to an African majority in the legislature eventually, its 
powers restricted for the next 10 years by the power of the head of the Administratia 
to veto. 


Also there are restrictions on the African leaders' freedom to organize for political 
purposes. 
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The African leaders are apparently suspicious that the whites will trick them and 
uncertain that, with their strength of numbers, they need compromise at all. They 
seek an African majority now, and use what the British define as intimidation to 
effect ''an unbroken, irresistable black front.'' Some African elected members of 
the legislature have been charged with conspiracy to prevent other Africans from 
standing for election. All African elected members of the legislative council have 
boycotted it. It remains to be seen whether Africans will play the game of limited 
self rule. 


("Africa Awakened: Kenya in Context,'' ECONOMIST, London, Apr. 26, 1958) 


YEMEN, BRITAIN, AND THE ARABIAN COAST 


Yemen has joined the United Arab Republic. Since then, aided by Radio Cairo and 
Russian guns, she has been causing trouble in Aden and the British protectorates 
along the coast of Arabia. Yemen claims title to Aden and the protectorates because 
she conquered them in 1630. The indigenous tribes drove the Yemenese out in 1730 
and it was with these peoples that Britain made treaties on which the system of 
British supervision of southern Arabia now rests. Inside Aden, for years Yemenis 
have been unpolitical, law-abiding, and useful workers. Recently in Aden there 

have been bombings, and suspicion falls on the Yemeni population. The Yemen gov- 
ernment, a medieval theocracy, is ambitious to capture this coastal territory, and 
shows signs of making common cause with modern Arab nationalism to do it. 


("Aden: Arabia Infelix,'' ECONOMIST, London, May 10, 1958) 
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PART -F IVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


AGRICULTURE IN ASIA 


Over 00% of all people in the underdeveloped countries of Asia earn their living in 
agriculture. Their governments are prodding them to grow more food (and somewh 
more diversified food) and produce more agricultural raw materials both for domes. 
tic consumption and for export. There is also a rising per capita demand for food 
in mest Asian countries. Agriculture, after centuries of life on a largely subsis- 
tence basis. is slowly merging with the money economy, but almost no private 
money is likely to be available to agriculture because it can bring better returns 

in other fields. Agricultural plans by Asian governments have as their major pur- 
pose increasing agricultural output of exportable products in order to increase ean.- 
ings of foreign monies in order to pay for efforts to industrialize. Agricultural out- 
put, though increasing slightly in most countries, is not meeting the demands put 
upon it. The Asian governments’ needs, if agricultural! plans are to produce expec- 
tei results, are basically four: (I) to improve economic statistics and data-gather- 
ing (e.g. little is known about effective demand for crops; little is known about farm 
household potentials for saving or about available underemployed rural labor); (2) to 
produce, or borrow from abroad, trained agricultural personnel; (3) to modify 
peasant institutional barriers to change (by providing rural credit, by taxing small 
farmers less heavily and large landowners less lightly, by improving marketing 
facilities, by strong agricultural extension systems); and, (4) freedom from fluctu- 
ations in the prices, abroad, of their countries’ agricultural exports. These fluc- 
tuations add immeasurably to the difficulties of agricultural and especially of over- 
all planning.’ 


(Report of the Working Party on Economic Development and Planning, /representa- 
tives, from 17 countries, meeting in Bangkok, Thailand, Sept. 16-28, 19577 to the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, in ‘Economic Development and 
Planning in Asia and the Far East: The Agricultural Sector,'""’ ECONOMIC BULLE- 
TIN FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST, Nov. 1957) 


The capacity of the Asian countries to increase food production by means of im- 
proved fertilizers, increased irrigation, the elimination of certain taboos which 
are costly in cereal production (e.g. the sacredness of cows in India) and consoli- 
dation of farm plots, is greatly under-estimated. In India, for example, there are 


signs that an over-all increase of as much as 25% is being achieved in agricultural 
output. 


Cereals, sugars, vegetable oils, and fats are the key items in world food produc- 
tion. Unless politics in Africa and Asia becomes more orderly and less disruptive 


of agriculture the supply of oils and fats for world food is not likely to be adequate 
in the future. 


(Samuel Wadham, "Balance in the World Food Position,'' ECONOMIC RECORD, 
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Melbourne, Dec. 1957) 


PLANTATION AGRICULTURE IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES: ECONOMIC, 
BUT POLITICALLY TABOO 


There is no general agreement on whether agriculture in underdeveloped African 
and Asian countries should be developed by the plantation system or by small peas- 
antfarms. Plantation agriculture produces a larger output, a better product, and 
ata lower cost. But it is likely to push underdeveloped countries’ agriculture 
toward one or two crops for export sales abroad, and this makes such a nation 
more dependent on world price fluctuations. Plantations in underdeveloped coun- 
tries generally were, and in some cases still are, foreign owned, so the plantation 
system is associated with colonial exploitation and is a target of animosity of many 
Asian and African political leaders. These politics aside, it is an inherently effi- 
cient system for producing many tropical crops, and as newly emerged nations be- 
come accustomed to their independence their leaders are likely to rediscover the 
efficiencies of the plantation system. 


(V. D. Wickizer, ''The Plantation System in the Development of Tropical Economies, 
JOURNAL OF FARM ECONOMICS, Feb. 1958) 


On political attitudes of Asians see ' ASIAN & AFRICAN CONFERENCES,’ p. 25. 


On economic development in Asia see Part Nine, Section I, ' THE UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES," p. 48-50. 


COMMUNIST CHINA DISCOVERS ITS POPULATION PROBLEMS 


The leaders of Communist China are becoming aware that China's population of 
600,000,000 and high birth rate mean too many mouths to be fed. From 1949-1955 
official policy was that there was no problem of overpopulation in China---or at any 
rate no problem that elimination of capitalism would not solve. In 1955 the Central 
Executive Committee of the Communist Party in China decided to disseminate in- 
formation about birth control. Nothing happened. During 1956, of a 13,000,000 in- 
crease in those seeking jobs, only 1,000,000 were able to find them. Policy since 
March, 1957 has been to advocate: (1) small consumer industries to provide some 
jobs without much imput of money for investment; (2) reductions of wages of indus- 
trial workers in order to lessen the gap between wages for farm work and for fac- 
tory work---this in order to lessen the migration of farm workers to cities and in 
order to discourage early marriages and early child-bearing by industrial workers; 
(3) increased use of people on the farms. This un-Marxist cluster of policies "is 
exactly what is advocated fin Japan7 by the Japan Federation of Employers’ Associa- 
tions..." 


Chinese Communist theoreticians continue to assume that eventually, somehow, ‘in 
about 40 to 50 years, Communist China's level of production will surpass that of the 
most advanced industrial nations, and with employment assured to ail workers every- 
one will live in abundance. In this way there will have been effec:e" a basic solution 
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to the population problem. ' 


("Red China's New Population Theory,'' ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, Tokyo, May, 
1958) 


CHINA AND THE U.S.S.R. 


Since mid-1957 U.S.S.R. credits to Communist China have practically ended. They 
were largely for military equipment during the Korean War period. This need has 
disappeared; except for a small amount of key electronic equipment, oil products, 
and jet engines, China can maintain her own armed forces. Technical assistance 


to China continues, and thousands of Chinese are studying in the U.S.S.R. and thong 


ands of Soviet technicians are working in China. 


China's position on the Polish and Yugoslav matters and the large idblogical ques- 
tion of Soviet primagy within the Communist world is that it should be kept within 
the Marxist Socialist family and that all should remain committed to the Socialist 
path. China, strategically and economically weak, is basically tied to her U.S.§.} 
ally for defense against the U.S. (whom she defines as hostile) just as Britain is 
basically tied to her ally, the U.S., for major defense against the U.S.S.R. (whom 
she defines as hostile.) 


(Allen S. Whiting, "'Contradictions' in the Moscow-Peking Axis,'' JOURNAL OF 
POLITICS, Feb. 1958) 


GUERRILLA WARFARE REVALUED AND DEVALUED 


The theory of war by endless attrition by guerrillas, evolved by Mao Tse-tung and 
Chu Teh in Communist China, made sense at the time it was developed, in the situ 
ation in which the Chinese Communist Party and its irregulars then found them- 
selves as contenders for power and control of China, and in terms of the terrain o 
which they were then fighting. But there is no evidence that Mao Tse-tung and Chu 
Teh considered it as the permanent or long-run form of action and organization for 
the Chinese armed forces. 


In the future war may combine atomic operations by regulars and guerrilla action. 
Armies must be trained to expect and to contain or crush guerrilla bands, but 
"guerrilla forces...will never militarily dominate their opponents without gener- 
ous assistance from their outside armies." 


(Walter D. Jacobs, ''Mao Tse-tung as a Guerrilla---A Second Look," and A, Balcos 
of the Greek Army, "Guerrilla Warfare,"" MILITARY REVIEW, Mar. 1958.) 
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INDIA'S FOREIGN POLICY 


Western world observers, particularly scholars, have overvalued the religious and 
philosophical factors in Indian life. They have fashioned an image of India as essen- 
tially spiritual and righteous in world politics. Actually Indian foreign policies seek 
to: (1) incorporate Kashmir. (Indian leaders define Kashmir as a part of India); 

(2) maintain enmity toward Pakistan; (3) retain some control over neighboring Nep- 
al; (4) avoid close political relations with or ties to any Western nation; and, (5) so- 
licit money for economic development, particularly from the United States. 


India claims to be neutral in the controversies of world politics, but in fact she is 
"partial to the totalitarian regimes when they were ranged against democratic gov- 
ernments.'' India is beginning to exhaust the once tremendous reservoir of good 
will in the Western world which has made the flow of economic assistance to India 
politically possible. 


India's foreign policy is anchored less in classical Indian systems of thought than 
in "Marxist-Leninist theory of history and economics as it was propounded at the 
London School of Economics in the 1920's and 1930's and as it was understood by 
Nehru personally.'' 


(Adda B. Bozeman, "India's Foreign Policy Today,'"’ WORLD POLITICS, Jan. 1958) 


U.S.S.R. POLICY IN INDIA 


U.S.S.R. economic aid to India has increased during the past few years to as much 
as $500,000,000. It is usually in the form of propaganda showcase items (e.g. com- 
plete equipment for a 30,000 acre mechanized farm.) Where it is put into projects 
itis directed to the State-run sector of the economy and to heavy industry. 


The U.S.S.R. is increasing its trade with India, and its cultural exchanges. Pri- 
mary propaganda themes of the U.S.S.R. in India are: (1) the U.S.S.R. wants reace; 
(2) the U.S.S.R. wants friendship with the Indian people; (3) the U.S.S.R. admires 
Indian culture: and particularly (4) the U.S.S.R. is an industrial success. 


(Gene D. Overstreet, Soviet and Communist Policy in India,"" JOURNAL OF POLI- 
TICS, Feb. 1958) 


JAPAN'S ECONOMY 


Japan's economy continues to grow. Consumer demand is up. Urban workers’ 
real income is up 5.6% compared to a year ago. Employment in industry is in- 
creasing. 


Japan has extended long-term credits to India and these may be the beginning of 
other credits to Asian underdeveloped countries. Japan's trade with India is stead- 
ily increasing. Japan will develop iron mines in Crissa, India, and the ore from 
the mines will be used by Japan. 
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Japan's efforts to operate a trade agreement with Communist China are being frus. 
trated by Communist China's demand that her flag be recognized in Japan---imply. 
ing diplomatic recognition. 


("Two Indo-Japanese Accords,'' ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, Tokyo, March, 1958; 
Lawrence Olsen, ‘Japanese Interest in India,'' American Universities Field Staff 
letter, Mar. 31, 1958; ''Peking's Boycott of Trade Accord,'' and ''Business Indica. 
tors,'' ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, May 1958; Bank of Tokyo's WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS IN JAPAN) 


JAPAN AND MIDDLE EAST OIL 


A Japanese consortium of about 60 companies has secured drilling rights and begun 
explorations for off-shore oil in the neutral zone between Kuwait and Saudi-Arabia, 


(‘Middle East Oil: Kuwait Oil for Japan?'' ECONOMIST, London, May 10, 1958) 


JAPAN & ATOMIC ENERGY 


Japanese physicists have achieved experimental thermonuclear reaction. Their 
work is said to be at the stage of technical mastery that the U.S.S.R. was at about 
2 years ago. 


("News of Science,'' SCIENCE, Mar. 21, 1958) 


JAPAN'S TINY ARMY 


Japan's armed forces remain negligible in the scales of world politics or East As- 
ian defense. The National Safety Force is 110,000 men, equipped with U.S. arms. 
Naval and coastal defense strength is 7,500. A U.S. military assistance group 
assists in training. 


(James H. Cash, ‘Aiding Japan's Self Defense Forces,'’ ARMY INFORMATION DI- 
GEST, May, 1958) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 


frus- 
imply. 

Peru's President, Manuel Prado, has issued what has become known as the '' Prado 
58; Doctrine,'' ---a proposal to form a tight Latin American political and economic 
Staff bloc to defend Latin American exports against possible adverse effects of the Euro- 
ndica- pean Common Market, to join politically with representatives of Latin Europe in 


EW OF U.N. , and if possible to develop Latin American political and economic ties to 
N.A.T.O. 


The U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America continues to urge that Latin 
American prosperity and growth require a gradual general reduction of tariffs and 
tariff equivalents and a single system of tariffs for the whole area. 


a Inmar major Latin American countries inflation continues to be a major handicap 
toeconomic growth. For example, prices today are 4 1/2 times what they were in 
958) 1946 in Brazil, 7 times in Argentina, 25 times in Chile, 43 times in Paraguay, and 
119 times in Bolivia. 
In Bolivia the once revolutionary government of 1952, after initial nationalization of 
the tin mines and redistribution of farm lands, is now making oil concessions to for- 
eir eign companies, and, faced by a decline in tin production and tin exports, is lessen- 


abest ing the drastic administrative disorganizational effects of nationalization. U.S. aid 
is making it possible to pay off commercial creditors. 


Brazil is pushing per capita income up annually about 3.2%, despite an increase in 
population of 2.5% per year. Food production and manufacturing are up. Venezuela 
is concentrating revenues from oil upon increasing food production and is almost 

self sufficient in food and even has surpluses in rice, corn, and sugar. Puerto Rico 
continues to refute all known lore in matters of economic development. 55% of her 
t an plants are owned by absentee managers. Production largely ignores the necessity 

for local markets; 75% is produced for the U.S. mainland. Business enterprises are 


arms. 

up attracted by promises of initial tax exemption, then they find the low wages attrac- 
tive and stay. Puerto Rico is prospering, though her dependence upon the U.S. is in- 
creasing. 

IN DI- 


(David F. Ross, 'Some Problems of Industrial Development in Puerto Rico,’ and 
Simon G. Hanson, ''Fraud in Foreign Aid: The Bolivian Program,’ INTER-AMERI- 
CAN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, Autumn, 1957; Heliodoro Gonzales, ''The Venezuelan 
Accomplishment: I. Food Supply," ibid. Winter, 1957; 'Peru,'' HISPANIC ANERI- 
CAN REPORT, Oct. 1957, Dec. 1957, and Feb. 1958; Bolivia," and Chile,’ ibid. 
Feb. 1958; Lois D. Martin, ''Bolivia in 1956," ibid. special issue, 1958; AMERICAS, 
Feb. 1958 and Apr. 1958) a ee 


LATIN AMERICA'S NEW MIDDLE CLASS 


( Amajor redistribution of political power has taken place in most Latin American 
countries during the last 50 or so years. Native businessmen have developed and 
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new middle income grouss have developed political stakes and political influence. 
Quasi-feudal agricultural economies have changed into semi-capitalistic industrial 
economies, particularly in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay. Re- 
ligion has become less an issue. Economic deve’opment, protection against out- 
side industrial goods, and social welfare have become the major political issues. 
The new native industrialists and the new political leaders often appeal for support 
to urban labor unions. Republican institutions, a larger mass base for politics in 
order to increase their political power, and protection of the system of law protect. 
ing property---these are the main interests of the new business leaders. 


(J. J. Johnson, "Middle Groups in National Politics in Latin America,” HISPANIC 
AN ERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, Aug. 1957) 


LATIN AMERICAN VIEWS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The American type of capitalist economy has been condemned unceasingly by a vast 
preponderance of |.atin American intellectuals for decades. Many are theoretical 
Marxists. Many are influenced historically by the successes, such as they were, 
of Spanish mercantilism. At any rate the Latin American intelligentsia do shape 
the views of the Latin American people and government leaders in these matters; 
many of them are government leaders. They condemn United States private inves- 
tors. They assert that Americans are exploiting and exhausting Latin America's 
resources, dehumanizing Latin America by the American idea of the acquisitive 
‘self-made man, and exercising almost unlimited control over Latin American 
life. They assert that as a stage in industrialization capitalism can be avoided by 
centralized economic planning. 


American diplomatic and technical assistance officials are generally unaware of the 
existence and importance of this vast volume of literate anti-Americanism in econom- 
ic matters. 


(Nilliam S. Stokes, ''Economic Anti-Americanism in Latin America,'' INTER-AMER- 
CAN ECONONIiC AFFAIRS, Winter, 1957) 


THE U.S. RECESSION & LATIN AMERICA 


What effects will the U.S. 1958 recession have on Latin America's economy? Judg- 
ing from other postwar recessions, in 1949 and in 1953-54, the volume and general 
trend of U.S. purchases from Latin America may continue to rise, but prices of in- 
dustrial raw materials (copper, lead, tin, etc.) will fall. 


("Latin American Trends,"’ LATIN AMERICAN BUSINESS HIGHLIGHTS, Ist quarter, 
1958) 


On the economic effects of the U.S. in Latin America also see ''THE U.S. RECES- 
SION AND ITS PROBABLE EFFECTS ABROAD," "'THE U.S. RECESSION, PRICES 
OF RAW MATERIALS, AND THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES," AND "U.S. 
PROSPERITY AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE PATTERNS," p. 7-8. 
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PART SEVEN: SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 


THE MOON: LATEST GAMBIT IN WORLD POLITICS 


The race between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. is on, or at any rate about to begin, 
to be the first to the moon. Any of the following might be accomplished as early 
as next year: (1) to simply hit the moon with a rocket; (2) to circle around the 
moon to explore its surface; (3) to investigate space in the moon's orbit around 
the earth: (4) to land instruments on the moon; (5) to put small space vehicles in- 
toorbit around the moon. Any of the following might be accomplished in the less 
immediate future: (1) to base missiles on the moon and, if ever necessary in re- 
taliation, to discharge them from the earth; (2) to guide moon-based missiles in 
flight to the earth; (3) to hide launching sites or observation posts on the unseen 
side of the moon. 


Estimates based on normal rates of engineering development progress, assuming 
no unpredictable creative break-throughs, suggest that earth satellites carrying 
payloads of 5,000 pounds and useful for astronomical research, for surveying and 
navigation, and for military surveillance, will be a fact sometime between !963 
and 1967; that permanent manned satellite stations and man's first landing on the 
moon will be achieved sometime between 1968 and 1973. 


Prestige aside, the vast sums of money to venture to the moon must come from 
money for defense, and it is difficult to see the value of military bases 240,000 
miles away from a potential enemy less than 5,000 miles away. 


(Evert Clark, "Indecision Blocks Prompt Moon Strike,'’ AVIATION WEEK, Feb. 

10, 1958; Russell Hawkes, "Military Space Goals Stir Controversy, ' ibid. Mar. 3, 
1958; James B. Edson, ‘Astronautics and the Future," BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC 
SCIENTISTS, Mar. 1958; Frederick 1. Ordway III and Ronald C. Wakeford, “Man 
inthe Moon---Probes Due First,'’ MISSILES AND ROCKETS, Mar. !958) 


TRENDS IN MILITARY TECHNIQUE 


Today the soldier must tell the applied scientist and engineer what weapons he will 
need 20 years from now. Increases in weapons power and in mobility indicate that 
itwill rapidly become possible to shield an area with much more complicated equip- 
ment but with many less men. A dozen years ago a division of 18,000 men, 3,000 
vehicles, and 80 guns could cover a battle frontage of 6 to 8 miles. The tactical 

tam now being developed, called an atomic group, can maintain complete tactical 
domination of 5 miles of normal European terrain with no more than 500 men and 

100 vehicles. 


.H. P. Curtis, "The Army of the Future," MILITARY REVIEW, Jan. 1958) 
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TRENDS IN MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 


In missiles development, techniques and materials change rapidly. Today a myriad 
of materials are available which were only on paper 10 years ago. In the broadest 
sense the technical competence of a country is primarily seen in the way it uses an 
converts nature's resources. Until recently man was limited to finding uses for 
what nature produced. Now "molecular engineering,'' the building of materials to 
order,is possible for missiles, nuclear power plants, computers, and any other 
fields related to rational safety. 


It is now possible to observe molecular phenomena, understand why materials fail, 
and then design materials with prescribed properties. 


(Alfred J. Zaehringer and Raymond M. Nolan, ''1958 Missile Materials Review," 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS, Mar. 1958; Arthur R. von Hippel, ''Answers to Sput- 
nik,'’ BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS, Mar. 1958) 


THE NUCLEAR MYTH IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Since 1945 the tapping of atomic energy in the first atomic bomb has created a myth 
in many countries that rediscovery of the method would be of inestimable value, that 
it would increase a country's independence and prestige, and that it would be a magic 
key to cheap and unlimited energy enabling a country to jump from the wooden plow 

age into industrialization. Many countries have created powerful nuclear energy com 
missions, given them top priority over what investment funds, raw materials, for- 
eign currency, and skills there are, and now expect essentially magical results. h 
some underdeveloped countries this effort to produce nuclear energy results has stim 
ulated a first interest in many sciences, but in many it has wasted scarce resources, 
imposed secrecy upon sciences, further reduced funds for research in more essen 
tial fields (agriculture, medicine and transport, for example) and created political e 
pectations which cannot be met. It has also created a kind of international ''keeping 
up with the Joneses" in purchasing atomic reactors. 


The prospects of nuclear energy have been oversold. Fortunately, because no mim 
cles have come to pass and because of scientific conferences on the subject, the mylt 
is slowly dying. 

Stevan Dedijer, "The Birth and Death of a Myth,'"' BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCI 
ENTISTS, May, }958) 

EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR ENERGY IN INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 

"...the money spent on the Atomic Energy Commission is the best money the U.S. 
government has spent since the Louisiana Purchase....the uses of atomic energy it 
industry alone are now repaying between 5 and 15 per cent annually on the total in- 


vestment...." 


(U.S. Atomic Energy Commissioner Willard F. Libby , ibid.) 
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SOCIAL DEPRIVATION & MENTAL RETARDATION 


Current research on retarded persons does not distinguish between mental defici- 
ency (from maldevelopment or injury) and mental retardation (from environmental 
social and economic factors.) The primary cause of retardatim is social depriva- 
tion, and modifying the environment is the core of the problem. 


(Boris M. Levinson, ''Culture and Mental Retardation,'' PSYCHOLOGICAL RECORD, 
April, 1958) 


SOCIAL DEPRIVATION & EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 


Many cases of anxiety, tension, insomnia, schizophrenia, mental retardation, con- 
fusion, disorientation, and apathy are in part caused by prior malnutrition. 


Based on almost 200 studies. 


(Elizabeth C. Bell, ‘Nutritional Deficiencies and Emotional Disturbances, JOUR- 
NAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, Jan. '958) 


TRENDS IN MANAGEMENT: TOWARD SMALLER UNITS AND DECENTRALIZATION 


The awareness grows, among manufacturers, that '...pressure-oriented, threat- 
ening, punitive management yields lower productivity, higher costs, increased ab- 
sence, and less employee satisfaction than ...employee- centered management which 
uses group methods of supervision coupled with high performance expectations. The 
trend is to decentralize production to smaller units and to delegate authority. 


(Rensis Likert, "Measuring Organizational Performance,’ HARVARD BUSINESS RE- 
VIEW, March-April 1958; "Why Build and When?" DUN'S REVIEW AND MCDERN 
INDUSTRY, Apr. 1958) 


DECENTRALIZATION IS NOT NECESSARILY FREEDOM 


Awareness is growing among industrial managers that if one organizes a tight hier- 
archy of control one can "get things done," but the boss or bosses at the top will 
know very little of what the problems of the company really are and less and less as 
time goes by. Tight hierarchic control really institutionalizes ignorance. Our eco- 
nomic institutions speed the use of what we know but inhibit accidental creativity, 
imovation, discovery, and invention. 


Yet, often decentralization produces at lower levels only freedom to behave as the 
boss wants; cliques, factions, form and decisions are made by compromises between 
levels. The problems are to achieve decentralization of power to act, combined with 
(1) an impersonal discipline and freedom from arbitrary authority from above (simi- 
lar to the ''rule of law'' under governments); (2) an adequate flow of information down 
the hierarchy so that those authorized to act will know enough to be able to act. 
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(Bennet E. Kline and Norman H. Martin, 'Freedom, Authority, and Decentraliza. 
tion,"' HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, May-June, 1958) 


RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, & RADIOACTIVITY THERE. 
FROM 


As the number of atomic reactors increases the cost of radioactive isotopes will 
decrease, for they are a by-product. The possibilities of uses for isotopes as 
gauges or tracers are almost infinite. They will be cheaper than radium or X-rays, 
They can be used to chart life processes, to replace chemical agents, to preserve 
food, and in many aspects of quality control in industrial production. Inherent in 
these possibilities is the danger of exposure to radiation by users. There is no 
ment on how much radiation exposure is safe. Prospects of economic gain are like. 
ly to tempt us to risk radiation exposure and ignore biological and genetic dangers, 


(John Cockcroft, W. F. Libby, Lauriston S. Taylor, Henry Seligman, IMPACT, 
Dec. 1957) 


TRANSLATING MACHINES 


Techniques for constructing translating machines now exist; one is under construc- 
tion in the U.S. Once the required language coding is done (about 2 years) sucha 

machine could handle any languages to a capacity of about 100,000 words and trans- 
' late at about 50 words a second. Cost is not prohibitive. Such machines promise t 
be a very practical addition for international organizations. 


(Andrew D. Booth, "Translating Machines,'’ INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 
BULLETIN, X, 1, 1958) 


POSSIBLE NEGLECT OF THE HUMAN BEING IN MAN 


Studies in psychology and sociology suggest that man fundamentally desires to be 
loved, to act selflessly, to sacrifice for others, and to pity himself. These desires 
are apparent from infancy. Systems of government neglect them and are based pr- 
marily upon punishment of evil-doers and forced unity because of fear of having to 
struggle together against external systems of government. Conflicts between group 
can often be reduced by appeals to higher goals common to the conflicting groups bl 
unattainable by them separately. 


(F. R. Bienenfeld, "Justice, Agression and Eros," INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 


PSTHOANALYSIS, Nov. 1957; Muzafer Sherif, 'Superordinate Goals in the Reductist| 
of Intergroup Conflict," AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Jan. 1958) 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 


Automation, or the controlling of data and machines by automatic regulating devices, 
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gill make possible the combiming of piecemeal tasks. One person will take charge 
of a whole cycle of operations. Automated factories become like offices; the work 

is cleaner, safer, amd less tedious. Night work will increase, for the cost of the 
new equipment is so great that it will be used 24 hours a day. Its effect on wages 
and on worker relations amount to 2 social revolution. [t increases wages by vast- 
ly increasing productivity, but it displaces labor and this, with its high costs, means 
that it is possible only im expandimg imdustries and, om a large scale in many indus- 
tries, only im am expanding ecomomy. Where automated firms exist alongside non- 
automated firms im the sarme imdustry, the prospects of the non-automated competing 
incosts are slight. Withim the workshop it replaces the whole Taylor system based 
on the idea that for ome machime, ome operator is meeded and the related idea that a 
worker can be judged by his machime output. Workers will have to be reorganized 
into cooperative tearms, more or less like middle management is in the more pre- 


P| gressive firms everywhere in the imdustrialized countries. 


The cost of a strike im am automated firm will be far higher; stopping of work for 
any length of time by even 2 few workers may be bankrupting with terribly expensive 
equipment . 


Astomation will affect mamagement even more than shopworkers. Acminis‘tration 
will become more centralized, yet worker output will become more difficult to mea- 
sure as the yardstick of individual output per machine disappears. The processes of 
making management decisions by hunch or intuition will become obsolete because 
automation will make it possible for management to kmow far more abcut *ke actual 
processiem of running industry. Accurate projection of knowa_data will be vessible 
because more data will be gatherable, mamipulatable, and knowable, rapidly. 


Automation will increase the market value of theoretical training im universities, and 
decrease the value of apprenticeships amd om-the-job training. [t will shorten the 
vork week im automated imdustries. 


Astomation techniques are applicable to all kimds of firms and all sizes of firms. 
They are particularly applicable to the growimg problems of office aiministration. 


There is no single imdustrial-world-wide cluster of problems conmected with auto- 
mation, nor of policies or attitwdes comcermimg automation. The applications, tence 
the social comsequemces, vary from coumtry to coumtry and imdustry to imcustry. In 
areas where trade umioms are mew amd highly political, yet s still unde rdeve icved im 

"age megotiatioms matters, (e.g. im Africam amd Asian countries) trade unions have no 
Plicies re automation. Im coumtries suck as Italy or France, where they are strug- 
ting to reestablish a trade umiom structure, there is little awareness of the >reblems 
tastomation yet. Im 2 country like the U.S., however, hour or wage benefits from 
mtomation im particular plamts or parts of imdustries are likely to be demanded for 
vole industries amd provide bases for demands for all or most organized !abor. 


kttomation is likely to come about fastest im the highly industrialized nations. Only 
athe U.S. is there sufficiemt momey to fimamce it om a large scale. Westem Euro- 
Man countries amd Japam will be harder put to afford it. 
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| 
The more control firms have over the whole economic process, from raw materials | 
through production to distribution, the greater are the rewards and prospects of 
changing over to automation. The Soviet economy is the best equipped institution. 
ally for this. The U.S.S.R. is pushing automation because of its striking increases 
in output, its capacity to pay back its enormous capital outlay rapidly, and the 


U.S.S.R.'s growing shortage of industrial labor. The U.S.S.R. has created a Min. 
istry of Automation. { 


AUTOMATION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


AUTOMATION & UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


In the underdeveloped nations automation (like industrial atomic energy) excites muh 
interest, and there are dreams of achieving abundance by means of it. But its pain. 
fully high initial costs and its great demands upon key trained personnel make it m- 
suitable and probably unattainable in countries where markets are small, capital 
ligible, and vast numbers of humans are available to do things by conventional pre- 
automation methods or even by pre-industrial handicraft methods. Automation, like 
industrial atomic energy, is certain to increase the gap in output and living s 
between industrialized and underdeveloped peoples. i} 
(‘Social Consequences of Automation,'' INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLE. 
TIN, X, 1, 1958) | 
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PART EIGHT: THE PROCESSES OF EAT AS, RELATIONS 


ANTARCTICA 


Nobody knows what the Antarctic is good for, yet almost all of it is claimed by one 
nation or another and much of it by several. Claimants to portions of it include Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Chile, France, Great Britain, New Zealand, the U.S., and the 
U.S.S.R. The Western nations base their claims on effective occupation; the 
U.S.S.R. claims much of the vast continent on grounds of original discovery. Na- 
tions whose claims to title rest primarily upon discovery are sending expeditions 

in to establish that they have occupied their claimed part. 


(D. P. O'Connell, ''Claims to Antarctica,'' MODERN AGE, Spring, 1958) 


Aside from the legal and possibly political controversies about who owns what in 
Antarctica, there are 15 expeditions from 11 countries in Antarctica now, some sur- 
veying and mapping, some studying glaciers and geology, some weather, some sun 
rays. All cooperate and divide scientific labors by agreement as part of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 


(L. P. Kirwan, "Antarctica: What the Scientists are After,'’ LISTENER, London, 
Jan. 23, 1958) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND OUTER SPACE 


Most of the arguments concerning law for outer space are academic quibbles. No 
amount of legal discussion can create law in the absence of human society. All 
this talk about owning the universe and determining where space begins is distract- 
ing attention from real jobs to be done...here and now." 


(Nicholas Katzenbach, ''Law and Lawyers in Space,"" BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC 
SCIENTISTS, June, 1958) 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT DURING 1957 


During 1957 the International Court of Justice decided 3 cases. (!) The Case of Cer- 
tain Norwegian Loans involved Court judgement of the application, by France against 
orway, for payment for various Norwegian loans issued in France. (2) In the In- 
terhandel Case, a dispute between Switzerland and the U.S. respecting appropriation 
by the U.S. of 90% of the shares of a Swiss corporation characterized as an enemy 
national, the Court fixed a time limit for disposition of the properties. (3) In the 
Case Concerning Right of Passage over Indian Territory , the Court gave a judgement 
on preliminary objections by India. 
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Five new members of the Court were elected by the United Nations Security Coun. 
cil and General Assembly to replace those on the Court since 1948. 


Declarations accepting the jurisdiction of the Court as compulsory were received 
from Cambodia, Denmark, Egypt, India, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, increasing the number of nations so binding themselves to 88. 
(Manley O. Hudson, "The Thirty-Sixth Year of the World Court,"’ AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, Jan. 1958) 

A MINOR PROGRESS NOTE: TREATMENT OF REFUGEE SEAMEN 


An agreement on treatment of refugee seamen, (adopted Nov. 23, 1957, by Belgium, 
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Denmark, France, West Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the Unite) THE U.! 


Kingdom) provides that the treatment accorded to refugees shall be that generally 


accorded to aliens. This should make it possible to solve the problem of how to tre} The Unit 


great numbers of refugee seamen, and is a gain for law and humanitarianism. 


(Paul Weis, ''The Hague Agreement Relating to Refugee Seamen,'' INTERNATIONAL 
AND COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY, Apr.- 1958) 


THE DIMINISHING LAW OF THE SEA 
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The international law of the sea has long been recognized as having achieved a bal- 
ance between the demands of coastal states, other special claimants, and the gene 
demands of all sea-going or sea-using nations. But today this law of the sea is 

being undermined by many nations. Many are claiming exclusive control over con- 
tinental shelves, over enlarged territorial seas and over large sections of common 
ocean. Unless international consensus can be reestablished the great ocean riches 
available to all will be up "for grabs" by the most powerful and ruthless nations. 


(Myres S. McDougal and William T. Burke, "Crisis in the Law of the Sea: Commu 
ity Perspective versus National Egoism,'’ YALE LAW JOURNAL, Feb. 1958; Edwin 


J. Cosford, ''The Continental Shelf,'' MCGILL LAW JOURNAL, Montreal, Spring, 
1958) 


PROSPECTS FOR DISARMAMENT FURTHER DECREASED 


The push of weapons techniques into space missiles and space satellites makes any 


workable agreement on armaments even more unlikely. Any meaningful internation# 


arms agreement would have to be to limit war to weapons which can strike precise- 


ly upon military targets and which will not decimate civilian populations and civilian 


installations. 


(Eugene E. Wilson, "Government of Space,"" ORDNANCE, May-June, 1958) 
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APERMANENT U.N. EMERGENCY FORCE? 


Since the establishment of a U.N. Emergency Force during the Middle East crisis 
inNovember, 1957, there have been discussions and proposals to establish a per- 
manent U.N. force for such purposes. There are no legal obstacles in the U.N. 
Charter; such a permanent force could be created by the Security Council or the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It could also be made a permanent ''career" part of the Secretariat, 
rather than being staffed by call upon the member nations. 


(Louis B. Sohn, ''The Authority of the United Nations to Establish and Maintain a 
Permanent United Nations Force,'' AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 


april, 1958) 


THE U.N. AND BUDGET CONTROL 


The United Nations Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
abody of 9 independent financial experts, was created to assist the General Assem- 
bly in its review of the Secretary-General's budget estimates and in a variety of 

other administrative and fiscal questions. Despite its unsuccessful attempts to en- 
large its powers, the fact that the original requirements for membership have been 
largely ignored in the name of "geographic representation,’ and the fact that it is 
between the major policy decisions of the major organs of the U.N. and the demands 
from the U.N. Fifth Committee that it economize, it does play the major role in 
U.N. administrative and budgetary decisions. It is responsible for failure to expand 
certain important activities of U.N. It is poorly equipped, in composition and in 
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point of view, to provide imaginative yet tough administrative leadership to U.N. 


(J. David Singer, ''The United Nations Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, '' PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, London, Winter, 1957) 


Onthe U.N. in national policy, see ''U.S. SUPPORT OF U.N." p. 6-7. 
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PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


I. THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES & BIRTH CONTROL 


In Puerto Rico the various methods of spreading information about birth control hay 
been under study since 1951. Findings are that, contrary to most, assumptions, 95§ 
of all adults know of one or more methods of birth control, few have religious objec. 
tions, and birth control devices are widely available. Despite this the birth rate is 
as high as 35 per thousand and the result is a 2% increase in the population every 
year. The obstacles to smaller families are not ignorance or poverty, but the valu 
system under which a large family is customary, expected, and approved. 


(Kurt Back, Reuben Hill, J. M. Stycos, "The Puerto Rican Field Experiment in Pop) 
lation Control," HUMAN RELATIONS, 1957) 


UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS AND FOREIGN CAPITAL 


Underdeveloped nations must look abroad for capital. This will always involve com- 
mitment to some form of long-term repayment. Whether foreign investors are Staie 
or private corporations, Communist or non-Communist, it is the reputation of the 
cipient nation and government for probity and integrity which is likely to determine 
whether investment money flows in. 


(Kenneth S. Carlston, "Concession Agreements and Nationalization, ' AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF INTERNATICNAL LAW, Apr. 1958) 


On access to money or goods from abroad see also "THE U.S. RECESSION, PRICE 
OF RAW MATERIALS, AND THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES, p.‘1_; and 


"WHEAT SURPLUSES, U.S. DUMPING, AND THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES, p.1-8. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND THE DEGREE OF STATE CONTROL 


In initial effortste industrialize underdeveloped countries massive state intervention 
in the economic process is usually demanded. The more output aimed at, the greait! 
the variety of kinds of industry to be achieved, the shorter the time allowed to achiet 
industrial goals, and the more the static preindustrial institutions seem to impede tH 
process, the more the national government will be invoked to ''do something." After 
economic development has been triggered and as industrialization increases, then, 


more and more, still further economic development is possible by means of individw 


action. Then, slowly, demands will appear for less and less state interventicn. 


(Alexander Eckstein, "Individualism and the Role of the State in Economic Growth," 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, Jan. 1958) 
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had few children, and families of low income, little education, and low prestige 
occupations had many children. This class difference in fertility has been decreas- 
ing during the past several decades. Differences in number of children between the 
well equipped and the ill equipped seem likely to disappear in Western world coun- 
tries. 


(Dennis H. Wrong, "Trends in Class Fertility in Western Nations, CANADIAN JOUR- 
NAL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, May, 1958) 


WEAPONS POWER NARROWS EVER MORE THE MARGIN FOR DIPLOMACY 


The few powerful nations have no choice but to continue to develop more powerful 
weapons. As their weapons’ destructive power increases and increases the exis- 
tence of these weapons limits more and more what can be done by diplomacy and 

other non-military methods of settling major international disputes. 


The greater the weapons power of the great powers becomes, the less are the possi- 
bilities that great powers can deal with small powers on any issues. 


(§.L.A. Marshall, ''The Effects cof Weapons Development on Foreign Policy,’ 
address at Wayne State University, May 22, 1958) 


DOES INCREASED INDUSTRIALIZATION INCREASE COMPETITION? 


The fabulous economic expansion of West Germany (249% increase in production 
since 1948; less than 2% unemployed) suggests that modern industrial technology 
actually increases economic competition. It forces firms to push beyond local to 
regional and world markets. Competitive substitute materials are developed and 
create competition between products. Producers find it efficient to venture into 
telated lines and create competition. 


(Josselyn Hennessy ''Secret of Germany Recovery,'’ SCOPE, London, Feb. 1958) 


THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


Interviews with more than 100 Congressional representatives in the U.S. on how 

they made their decisions on an important international matter, extension of recip- 
tocal trade powers, indicate no uniformity whatever in the following matters: per- 
sonal conscience or bias vs. constituents’ demands, systematic information to or 
from constituents on the issue, types of constituents kept in touch with, or view of con- 
stituents in general. 


(lewis A. Dexter, ''The Representative and His District," HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 


Spring, 1957) 


POLITICAL INFORMATION WILL NOT CONVERT ONE'S ADVERSARIES 


What little we know about the effects of political communications indicates that in 
almost no cases can one assume that responses are the direct effect of words or sh 
gans. In every case a complex of attitudes and biases intervenes and distorts. Cop 
munications do not change attitudes; much more often they reinforce previous biase 
or have no effect. 


Joseph T. Klapper, ''What We Know about the Effects of Mass Communication: the 
Erink of Hope,'' PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Winter, 1958) 


POLITICAL INFORMATION WILL FURTHER COMMIT ONE'S FRIENDS ABROAD 


Where an audience can be reached which is already favorably disposed to the U.S., 
propaganda and information about the U.S. are very effective. In such a campaign 
in Greece, emphasizing the basic freedoms in America, the material was accepted 
as genuine, information about American freedoms was retained, and tne informatio 
and propaganda was taken as evidence that Americans desire to support and encour 
aze democracy, education and freedom in Greece. 


(Leo Bogart, ''Measuring the Effectiveness of an Overseas Information Campaign: 
a Case History,'’ PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Winter, 1958) 


THE INFORMED CITIZENRY: IF IT ISN'T LOCAL, NOBODY CARES 


A study of 375 Italian villagers' news interests indicates that the farther away the 
region, country or area in which the incident took place the less people care what 
happened. 


(Malcolm S. Maclean, Jr. and Luca Pinna, 'istance and NewsInterest: Scalperia, 
Italy,'' JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Winter, - 358) 


TRENDS IN CENTRALIZATION OF POWER WITHIN GOVERNMENTS 


In older countries with a tradition of local government there is a constant fluctu- 
ation between the tendency to centralize power and the tendency to decentralize pow# 
In recently emerged or recently unified countries power is always centralized at the 
top level. 


Transfers downward of political and administrative power by decentralization of sem 
vices has usually been effected in an anarchic and chaotic way, both in law and in fat 


(Annual Round Table of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, at 


Opatija, Yugoslavia, June 20-25, 1957, INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLE 
TIN, X, 1, 1958) 
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IDEOLOGIES IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Underdeveloped countries, in the course of attempts to industrialize, frequently pro- 
duce ideological explosions. When an unindustrialized country has been exposed to 
the industrial West for at least 50 years, has developed a native intelligentsia with 
some Western education, and has been planning and attempting large-scale indus- 
trialization for no more than 25 years, such "'isms'' as Kemalism, Sun Yat-Sen's 
Three Principles, Indonesia's Sukarnoism, Nasserism, or Japan's 20th century 
pseudo-Shintoism appear. 


Ideologies are worked out and popularized by intellectuals. An ideology is a pattern 
of beliefs which attempts to give meaning to the self of its followers, to define the sit- 
uation in which they find themselves, and to ascertain and justify what the followers 
must do next. 


The somewhat Western educated native intellectuals of an underdeveloped country, 
their eyes opened to the material abundance of the industrialized Western world, are 
emotionally and intellectually torn by three dilemmas. (1) They must define their 
own and their native country's position vis-a-vis the West. They frequently run to 
extremes of hatred of everything foreign and Western, or love of everything foreign 
and Western. They are appalled by material and cultural differences between their 
native land and industrialized lands. They may scorn their own kind in their own 
country, (fellow intelligentsia, merchants, upper classes) particularly blaming them 
for their country's non-progress. They often become extreme nationalists, yet claim 
to have or to seek a blend of East and West. They fear their nation will be inundated 
by a flood of heterogeneous Western world cultural imports and fashions, and are 

torn to try to decide whether this or that Western item (movies, books, rock and roll, 
etc.) is strengthening or weakening their nation, or can be ignored. (2) They are 
torn between archaism and futurism---between attempts to direct their country back 
to its pre-West native culture (usually described as a ''golden age’’) and attempts to 
redesign everything in terms of an industrialized future. (Marxism consequently has 
much appeal, for it offers, in theory though not in practice, the industrialized future 
brave new world, and also promises, eventually, a utopia in which State coercive in- 
stitutions and factories have been tamed and withered away. In this paradise contain- 
ing all of the efficient organizations but none of the powerful controllers of industrial- 
ized society, a return to something not unlike an uprooted Asian peasant's ---or an 
uprooted Asian intellectual's---notions of a past ''golden age’ is possible.) Incidental 
to attempts to cantilever society into the future, intellectuals of underdeveloped coun- 
tries frequently show extreme approval of every innovation and glorify any individual 
or group labelled "progressive.'' (3) They are torn in their attitude toward people. 
In their own culture they are educated men and superior beings of high status. The 
West's culture involves a shift from status-oriented society to equalitarian society. 
In practice, if the intellectuals of underdeveloped lands are to stimulate peasants to 
strenuous efforts they must produce a kind of crisis of conscience in which the peas- 
ants are incited to mass action. This endangers both their status and their control. 
The native intellectual consequently "looks up to 'the people’ but down on 'the masses.'"' 
He has the difficult job of providing his people "...with incitement balanced by com- 
fort, with self-criticism balanced by self-justification...' and frequently the result 
isa new variant doctrine justifying inequality and hierarchy anew (for control must be 
kept, and orders must be accepted) in the name of "tutelage." 
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(Mary Matossian, ‘Idologies of Delayed Industrialization,"’ ECONOMIC DEVELOp. 
MENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, Apr. 1958) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: -- MOTIVES 


The major motives for non-military technical assistance seem to be: (1) to advang 
human welfare and equality of opportunity (goals taken for granted by more and mon 
of the world, (2) to advance national interests of the assisting nations, and (3) to in. 
crease opportunities for trade abroad. 


The following seem to be true of technical assistance programs: they are coopera 
tive; they are flexible; they satisfy needs met not at all or only inadequately by any 
other means; they are inexpensive ''seeding'’ or triggering operations; and they are 
more and more coming to be accepted as a normal form of international relations, 


(Clifton R. Wharton, ‘The Nature of Technical Assistance for Economic Devel 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE, Jan. 1958) 


THE DOUBTFUL RELEVANCE OF WESTERN WORLD EXPERIENCE TO THE RES! 
OF THE WORLD 


A study of major cultural categories for different societies, some European, some 
non-European, some present, some past, shows 61% of the categories and character 
istics to be identical in all European societies, but only 26% identical when compat 
sons were made on a world-wide basis. The dubiousness of any generalization abo 
the whole world from Western world experience is extreme and error almost certait 


(“Anthropology as a Comparative Science,'’ BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, Oct. 1957) 


"Standard'’ Western world tests and testing techniques (Rorschachs, unstructured 
questions, recall tests, etc.) used on adult male native informants in Uganda, Ken 
and on Zulus in South Africa, indicate that no single Western world testing device c# 
be counted on to identify attitudes or stereotypes of persons in nonliterate cultures. 


(Leonard Doob, ''The Use of Different Test Items in Nonliterate Societies, '' PUBLIC 
OPINION QUARTERLY, Winter, 1958) 


Il. THE INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 


WESTERN WORLD POPULATION TRENDS: TOWARD THE SAME SIZED FAMILY 
AMONG THE RICH AND THE POOR 


Prior to the 1940's,even more so prior to the 1930's , in the industrialized Westem 
world families with large incomes, much education, and high prestige occupations 
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BACKGROUND On World Politics 


WHAT IT IS: To see world politics in any kind of focus it is not enough 
to follow elections, major institutional or constitutional changes, and 
occasional battles, cabinet upsets, and palace revolutions. These are 
only the box scores. They tell you who won or lost something, but they 
don't tell you what. To know this, one must cover the spectrum of 
military, scientific, and economic potential or capability, and the atti- 
tudes, taboos, and values of peoples and their leaders. 


Everybody in international relations knows that no individual can cover 
all this. No one can possibly find time for it. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does it for you. A team of 15 special- 
ists covers 265 publications in military developments, economics, the 
sciences, geography, sociology, management and industrial techniques, 
public administration, international administration, psychology, higtory, 
public opinion and communications, diplomaty, law, and economic de- 
velopment in the underdeveloped areas. 


If you teach, write, or think about world politics and international accord 
or discord, BACKGROUND On World Politics is the small end of the 
funnel. 


WHAT IT IS NOT: BACKGROUND On World Politics does not review 
books. It does not cover conventional political science journals (pre- , 
sumably most of its audience reads these, and for those who do not there 
are INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS.) It does not 
cover magazines of national mass readership. It does not carry original 
articles. Its job is not to add to the river of print but to channel off and 
regularize the flow of fresh data and ideas about nations' growth, sys- 
tems, taboos, weapons, and intentions, which must irrigate the subject 
of international politics if lectures, predictions, and writings are not to 
wither and die or to produce strange fruit indeed. 


Its interests are not antiquarian. Its focus is upon the projectable very 
recent past and present, and the future. 


It is not a bibliography but a digest. It is published quarterly. Your 
| comments are invited. 


The Editor 
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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 


I. MILITARY POLICIES, WEAPONS, BASES, TECHNIQUES 
AND PROBLEMS 


 y.$. CAPACITY TO WAGE LIMITED WAR 


The U.S. Army's Strategic Army Corps is designed to meet initial re- 
quirements in any limited war. At present it consists of 4 special di- 
visions, maintained on-the-ready, equipped to fight with tactical atomic 
weapons, and highly mobile. 


("STRAC --Mobile Striking Force in Readiness,'' ARMY INFORMATION 
DIGEST, Aug. 1958) 


» THE U.S.'s FIXED AIR BASES AND THEIR VULNERABILITY 


The U.S. does not need more nuclear firepower for its defense; it does 
need to shift its deterrent firepower to bases which cannot be destroyed 
by surprise. This means mobile bases, locations of which are secret 
and constantly changing. Fixed bases are obsolete. Seaborne air bases 
are the only solution. 


(George Fielding Eliot, Mobile Strategy for the Missile Age,'' MILI- 
. TARY REVIEW, June, 1958; Eliot, ''Can We Stay in Europe?" ORD- 


THE CONTINUED U.S. COMMITMENT TO FIXED AIR BASES 


The complex of U.S. Air Force bases, 274 major installations, 102 of 
them abroad, is estimated at $10,00C,000,000 today. Construction end 
expansion continue at a cost of more than $1,000,000,000 per year. 


("Force in Being---the Bases," AIR FORCE, Aug. 1958) 


LACK OF AGREEMENT ON WHO DOES WHAT 


The U.S. Air Force holds that air defense cannot be separated from air 
ifense and general capacity to win a global war, should one occur. The 
U.S. Army claims exclusive jurisdiction over uses and defense of air 

space within range of its weapons. If this doctrine were carried to its 
bgical conclusion neither Air Force's Strategic Air Command nor Army's 
hir Defense Command could carry out its military mission in times of 
umed conflict. A unified command of air defense is needed. 


(laude Witze, The Mix-up in Air Defense," AIR FORCE, Sept. 1958) 


NANCE, Sept.-Oct. 1958 
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U.S. MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


The U.S. is far behind the U.S.S.R. in missile development and may 
behind for the next 5 years, but it is moving fast to lessen the lag and 
catch up. The Air Force is concentrating on development of an interegp. 
tinental missile with an 11,000-mile range, and for short range and 
special-purpose uses it is adopting other armed services' missiles 
(e.g. the Navy's air-to-air Sidewinder.) 


(Erik Bergaust, "U.S. Pushing Big Family of New Missiles," MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS, June, 1958) 


ANTI-ICBM MISSILES 


An operational anti-missile missile for defense against intercontinental 
missiles is estimated to be at least 4 years in the future for the U.S. 
In the past 9 years some $18,000,000,000 has been spent for radar, 
detection, and interception of attacking aircraft, but this system is not 
adequate against enemy long-range missiles. Anti-ICBM defense wili 
cost about $2,000,000,000 per year from now on, in addition to the 
$8-10,000,000,000 now being spent each year, and to continue until 
about 1965, on defense against threats from manned enemy bombers. 


(Donald F. Perry, "AICBM Defense Cost: $2 Billions Yearly," MIS- 
SILES AND ROCKETS, June, 1958) 


U.S. NAVAL POWER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The U.S. Fleet in the Mediterranean is a completely mobile, self-con- 
tained force of 59-some combat ships and 200 aircraft. It covers the 
whole Mediterranean. It is available to NATO and at the disposal of the 
NATO commander in Europe. It can reach or strike targets within 1,000 
miles and it confronts the U.S.S.R.'s naval force of about 85 combat 
ships in the Black Sea. Nearly every one of its carrier aircraft is 
equipped to carry atomic weapons. Its fire-power is greater than the 
total fire power of all allies and all Axis nations during World War Il. 


(William H. Hessler, "Sixth Fleet: Beefed Up for a Bigger Job," U.S. 
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NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Aug. 1958) 


NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES 


Submarines must operate from fixed bases and can only be a defense re- 

source or an attack threat a small part of the time. The effect of replac- 
ing conventionally fueled submarines by nuclear-powered ones is that they 
can dispense with their land bases. The nuclear submarine "transforms 

a formerly intermittent submerged capability into a continuous one. It 
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creates virtually a new weapons system....'' Nuclear power also makes 
it possible for a submarine to stay submerged for an almost limitless 
period, for nuclear power requires no oxygen. This increases the possi- 
bilities of surprise attack enormously. 


(G.A.M. Wilson, ''The Development of Nuclear Power for Marine Pur- 
poses," U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, May, 1958; I.J. Gal- 
entin, "The Future of Nuclear-powered Submarines," ibid. June, 1958) 


U.S. nuclear-powered submarines, and the trip of the Nautilus under 
the Arctic ice pack, have tremendous strategic implications. The Tri- 
ton, for example, is fast (its speed approaches the top speed of an air- 
craft carrier task force.) Its fuel would probably last an entire war (on 
its first nuclear fuel supply the Triton travelled 62,000 miles; on its 
new core it will be able to travel about 112,000 miles.) Its cost is not 
prohibitive (the Triton cost slightly more than $100,000,000.) 


Nine nuclear-powered submarines, each capable of launching Polaris- 
type missiles, are planned and appropriated for and the first is expected 
to be ready in late 1960 or early 1961. 


From the Arctic ice pack east of Spitsbergen, distances to the U.S.S.R. 
are short (to Murmansk it is only 400 miles; to Leningrad only 1180, to 
Moscow 1420.) Such targets are within the range of Polaris missiles 
(with a range of 500-1,000 miles) fired from nuclear-powered submar- 
ines. Conversely, the U.S. is vulnerable to submarines travelling under 
the Arctic cap, for the Hudson Bay forms a deep enclave into the con- 
tinent of North America and flanks many U.S. Arctic defenses. In ad- 
dition to increasing each superpower's deterrent (and threat) power, 
submarine trips across the Arctic make possible weather reconnais- 
sance, air-sea rescue activities, radio warnings, scouting and patrol 
missions, and amphibious operations in the Arctic Ocean area. 


(Hinson Baldwin, "Polar Trip Opens Defense Frontiers,'' NEW YORK 
TIMES, Aug. 9, 1958; Baldwin, "Superlative Submarine," ibid. Aug. 
Il, 1958) 


POSSIBILITIES OF ARCTIC WARFARE 


The U.S.S.R. Navy is the world's most experienced and best organized 
in military operations in the Arctic. U.S. armed forces' leaders are 
aware that the U.S. needs Arctic air bases, polar stations, specially 
trained ground forces, and radar networks against the possibility that 
armed conflict might take place in the far north. 


(Russel S. Hibbs, "The Cold Front,'' MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, June, 
1958) 
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SHORTCOMINGS OF MILITARY OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


"The main shortcoming of much current military operations research is 
its failure to cope with the criterion problem.... In the private economy 
we have a price mechanism and a system of incentives which, very im. 
perfectly but pervasively and persistently, promote the selection. ..of 
relatively efficient methods. In the military there is no comparable sys. 
tem...."' Military operations research people have made technical gains, 
for example in war games techniques to pretest strategic and tactical 
moves and estimate losses and effects, or as in the application of linear 
programming to complex special problems, but ''...what they have not 
done is to deal professionally, constructively, or even thoughtfully with 
one of their own most fundamental problems---the selection of criteria 
or tests of preferredness. They presume to advise decision-makers, 
but they lack a theory of choice....'' 


(Charles Hitch, 'Economics and Military Operations Research," RE- 
VIEW OF ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS, Aug. 1958) 


II. U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


U.S. MILITARY COMMITMENTS TO 42 NATIONS 


The U.S. now has alliances with 42 different countries, "'to say nothing 
of the understandings that go with military aid and advisory groups or 
with our membership in various committees of the Baghdad Pact organi- 
zation."' (In 1947 the U.S. signed the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance with 20 Latin American nations; in 1949 the NATO treaty 
with Canada and 13 European states; in 1951 the ANZUS Pact with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; in 1951 the Philippine Republic and Japan; in 
1953 the defense treaty with South Korea; in 1954 with Nationalist China 
and with the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization members. 


The principal argument urged in the U.S. for U.S. military assistance 
funds for allies is that the cost of paying and supporting an American 
soldier abroad is much higher than the cost of supporting his foreign 
counterpart. The U.S. puts about $4 into military assistance for every 
$1 it puts into economic and technical assistance. Our own recent suc- 
cess with the Marshall Plan and the U.S.S.R.'s current success with 
economic aid suggest that it would be to the U.S.'s advantage to reverse 
the military:economic ratio. 


(Hollis W. Barker, "U.S. Alliance Policy," U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS, Sept. 1958) 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC AID 


American economic aid flows in response to economic emergencies 8 
broad. Its patterns indicate that the U.S. is trying to do the following: 
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(a) maintain relative economic tranquility in economically desperate sit- 
yations, and (b) preserve the existing political situation abroad. U.S. 
aid is an instrument in a large holding operation. It flows to countries 
which must be subsidized if they are to exist at all (South Korea, For- 
mosa, South Vietnam, Pakistan, Libya, and others), countries suddenly 
off another nation's subsidy (e.g. Jordan), countries suddenly faced by a 
crisis end a balance of payments emergency (e.g. Lebanon) or countries 
generally amenable to the American point of view (e.g. Ethiopia, Thai- 
land, the Philippines.) So far American aid has successfully checked or 
staved off emergency crises, but it has not raised standards of living, 
won people from Communism, or met "rising expectations." 


("Balancing the Free World, '' ECONOMIST, London, Sept. 6, 1958) 


THE U.S. & SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The competition between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. for influence in 
Southeast Asia requires that the U.S. possess strategic bases in the area 
and in its western Pacific islands. Soviet influence is considerable and 
itis increasing. The U.S.S.R. has missions in almost every Southeast 
Asian country and Soviet trade with the area is increasing. (Communist 
China's influence and pressure are not great in this area.) Southeast 

Asia is the focus of two foreign policies of the U.S.: the effort to mini- 
mize Russian influence and to contain the U.S.S.R., and the effort to 
assist underdeveloped countries in economic development in the interests 
of stability and growth as such. 


(P. M. A. Linebarger, "Leadership in the Western Pacific and South- 
east Asia, '' ANNALS of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, July, 1958) 


THE U.S., THE MIDDLE EAST, SOUTHWEST ASIA, & THE INDIAN 
OCEAN 


is roughly 8,500 miles by sea via the Suez Canal between the ports of 
ltaly and the U.S. base on Okinawa. It is perhaps 7,000 miles by air 
over normal routes. In all this distance there is not one American sol- 
dier ready for combat other than the small complement of Marines in the 
Eastern Mediterranean as part of the Sixth Fleet. U.S. interests and 
possibilities of limited hostilities in this "hot'' area require that the U.S. 
create and maintain a naval carrier task force (including Marines) in the 
Indian Ocean. The U.S. also needs several divisions of ground forces in 
the area, preferably one in the Middle East and on in Southeast Asia. 


For the U.S. the only alternative to putting armed forces in this vast 
wdefended area, is to increase its capacity to airlift and sealift ground 
forces to it, from present bases, fast. 
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(George Fielding Eliot, "Mobile Strategy for the Missile Age," MILI- 
TARY REVIEW, June, 1958; Eliot, ''How Much Forward? How Much 
Back?" ARMY, Aug. 1958; the need for capacity to airlift a minimum of 
several divisions to this area fast is also stressed by John D. Spore, in 
"What About Airlift?'’ ARMY, Sept. 1958) 


THE U.S. & THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Baghdad Pact, the Eisenhower Doctrine, the intervention in Leba- 
non, and other major matters in U.S. foreign policy make it self-evi- 
dent that the U.S. cannot ignore or avoid the Middle East as a policy 
problem. In addition to the traditional strategic stakes there the area 
possesses three-fourths of the world's known oil reserves. A starting 
point for an effective U.S. foreign policy in the region would be to recog- 
nize that the U.S.S.R. has achieved a large stake in Arab affairs and 
that Arab countries will continue to go to the U.S.S.R. for whatever they 
can get (aid, arms, diplomatic support), and to recognize that the Arab 
countries are neutral and cannot be committed to the Western alliance 
to contain the U.S.S.R. 


The problem of shaping consistent U.S. foreign policy is further compli- 
cated by the Arab nations' refusal to accept Israel as a fact. 


(R. H. Nolte and W. R. Polk, ‘Toward a Policy for the Middle East," 
FOREIW AFFAIRS, July, 1958; ''The Balance Sheet of Intervention," 
ECONOMIS~, London, July 19, 1958) 


On U.S. policy in East Europe see ''EAST EUROPE AND U.S. DEFENSE 
STRATEGY," p. 16. 


III. THE ECONOMIC & SOCIAL SUBSTRUCTURE OF 


FOREIGN POLiCY 


THE ARMED FORCES AND SKILLED MANPOWER 


One of the major problems of the U.S. Air Force today is that skilled 
technicians refuse to re-enlist. Maintenance and electronics technicians 
are incrucially short supply. 80% of all Strategic Air Command per- 
sonnel are lost after an initial 4-year enlistment---of which they are 
productive only the last 1 1/2 years. Of those eligible to re-enlist in 
the U.S. Air Force as a whole less than half do so. To give an airman 
(excluding officers) basic training im his speciality costs from $3,000 
-- $5,000. 


(Robert S. Lorsch, "Turnover and Tradition in the Air Force," PER- 
SONNEL JOURNAL, June, 1958) 
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THE U.S. ECONOMY AND SKILLED MANPOWER 


The U.S. will suffer a shortage of skilled men generally beginning in 
1961. Men ages 25-44 (the age group in which are found matured skills) 
will be far short of demands because of low birth rates in the depression 
of the 1930's, anticipated business expansion, and increased demands 

for more skills per job. 


("Coming--A New Skills Shortage, '"' FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAIN- 
TENANCE, July, 1958) 


THE STATE OF THE PRESS 


An evaluation by experts of Western newspapers’ coverage of Asia shows 
that the entire Western world press ignores or neglects whole countries. 
The Asian part of the U.S.S.R., for example, is completely ignored. 
What attention there is is concentrated upon a few countries and almost 
completely upon major political events. No Western waame newspaper 
has its own correspondent in China. 


(Abdul Salem Khurshed, "IPI Asian Conference,'' GAZETTE, Leiden, 
No. 2, 1958) 


WHAT FOREIGNERS THINK OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


Among foreign students in America, 60% think American newspaper 
coverage of their countries poor or bad, only 9% think it good. Approval 
is restricted to the New York Times. Africans, Australasians, and 
Scandinavians all complain that close to nothing appears about their home 
tegion in American papers. The American media most widely read a- 
broad are Time, Ly and Reader's Digest. Foreign students neverthe- 
less think America's | press better than their own (58% rated the American 
press as good; only 28% rated their home country's press as good.) 


Based on 520 foreign students at the University of Indiana. 


(Jerome Ellison and Philip French, "What Foreign Students Think of 
or Press," JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Spring, 1958) 


PART TWO: WESTERN EUROPE 
WESTERN EUROPE AND THE COMMON MARKET 


The Common Market of Western European countries will probably have 
the following effects: (a) Europe as a whole will become more self-suf- 
ficient and will need to import less; (b) intra-European trade will in- 
crease; (c) Europe's balance of payments problems will diminish; (d) 
European nations' economies will grow at an increasing rate; (e) growth 
and trade will be in part at the expense of non-Common Market countries; 
and (f) disparities between industrialized European nations' incomes and 
standards of living and those of non-industrialized European nations will 
probably increase. 


(Theodore Lane, ''The Effect of a Common Market on the Relative 
Growth of European Economies,'' CURRENT ECONOMIC COMMENT, 
May, 1958) 


BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND THE COMMON MARKET 


Britain's and France's demands still conflict in the matter of European 
Common Market. Britain allows Commonwealth raw materials to enter 
tariff-free and keeps tariffs on other raw materials low. To raise these 
tariffs would damage Commonwealth trade, raise Britain's costs, upset 
export prices and hence export earnings, and raise prices within Britain. 
France wants high tariffs on raw materials coming from non-Common- 
Market countries in order to protect France's colonies' markets and in- 
terests within the Common Market. France also seeks a high tariff to 
protect its own high-cost industries. It fears that in the absence of pro- 
tective tariffs around France and with the advantage to British manufac- 
turers of low raw material import prices, Britain will undercut impor- 
tant French industries within France and within the Common Market area. 
Compromises to be achieved are not yet discernible, but apparently the 
other members of the Common Market proposal are willing to grant 
France some sort of special protection in the immediate future. 


("A Prayer for Free Trade,"" ECONOMIST, London, July 19, 1958) 


THE EUROPEAN COAL & STEEL COMMUNITY & EUROPEAN LAW 
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tablished a unique and promising legal situation. It created a layer or 
overlay of European Coal and Steel Community law which operates to- 
gether with the laws of the member nations. The European Coal and 
Steel Community law created by and derived from the treaty, acts of the 
E.C.S.C. High Authority, jurisprudence of the E.C.S.C. Court, and 
the laws of the member nations, are applied. Coal and steel enter- 
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prises are subject to the laws of the nations in which they operate, and 
are also subject to the law of the E.C.S.C. The E.C.S.C. Courtisina 
position to promote a single European-wide Community law which would 
help greatly to make possible a single European community. 


(@rhard Bebr, "The Relation of the European Coal and Steel Community 
Law to the Law of the Member States: A Peculiar Legal Symbiosis, '' 
COLUMBIA LAW REVIEW, June, 1958) 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


A study of the formal authority and substantive operations of the several 
Authorities, Assemblies, and Courts of Western Europe shows a clear 
shift in Western Europe during the postwar period from early postwar 
international organizations which were "mere meeting places" for sover- 
eign powers who sometimes chose to cooperate to later an” ~>resent in- 
ternational organizations (such as the Organization for European Econom- 
ic Cooperation, the European Coal and Steel Community, and EURATOM) 
which integrate their member nations' governments’ functions and which 
are supranational. There has been a gradual transfer of sovereignty 

within Europe from the nation members to the supranational organizations, 
and the latter are somewhere between earlier international organizations 
and unions of states in a federation. 


; (M. A. Flamme, "The Institutional Structure of European Economic In- 
tegration,"" INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES, 
No. 1, 1958) 


NATO 


NATO armed forces now include the U.S. Army Southern European Task 
force, a "'combat-ready, atomic-capable support force" based in north 
ltaly. 


(Maj. Gen. H. H. Fischer, "SETAF, Pilot Organization for the Future," 
ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST, July, 1958) 


THE BALTIC SEA AND NATO STRATEGY 


es | The Baltic has become the decisive sea in NATO defense. The U.S.S.R. 


r 


the 


| tw holds more than 1,000 miles of Baltic coastline (before World War 
litheld only 75.) The Baltic is the most efficient military supply route 
forthe U.S.S.R. Her railroads leading into East Germany are not suf- 
ficient to carry and supply her large ground forces; in addition they pass 
rough Poland and Hungary and may be subject to attack by disaffected 
tlements in case of war. Also a large part of the Soviet submarine force 
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is bottled up in the Baltic by Danish (hence NATO) control of the straits, 


(Commdr. T. Gerhard Bidlingmaier of the Federal German Navy, "The 
Strategic Importance of the Baltic Sea,"' U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PRO. 
CEEDINGS, Sept. 1958; J. Meister, "Soviet Seapower, the Russian Sub- 
maries, 1857-1957,"' MILITARY REVIEW, June, 1958) 


BRITAIN'S STRATEGIC AIR FORCE 


The long-range air deterrent of the Allies---the U.S. Strategic Air Com- 
mand---has been increased by the Royal Air Force's V-bomber force. 
This ''small highly trained cadre of squadrons flying high subsonic and 
transonic bombers,'' is equipped with thermonuclear weapons. For the 
first time since World War II Britain has strategic air power. 


(Robert R. Rodwell, "The V For.e Partners of SAC,"' AIR FORCE, June, 
1958) 


See also 'BRITAIN, ARAB NATIONALISM, AND THE ARABIAN COAST" 
p- 18. 


On Britain's economy see also ''BRITAIN AND NEW ENERGY SOURCES," 
p- 37. 


THE DUTCH NAVY TODAY 


The Dutch Navy today is a surprisingly new and complete unit. It con- 
sists of 22,000 personnel, including 3,800 Marines, and a combat fleet 
of a light carrier, two light cruisers, and 12 large destroyers, all built 
since 1953, and two modern submarines, the largest mine-sweeping force 
in Europe, and a versatile naval air arm. 


(C. V. Gordon, ''The Royal Netherlands Navy,"' U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS, June, 1958) 


FRENCH & GERMAN EDITORS' ATTITUDES ON ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Among French and German editors, about 40% assert that atomic wea- 
pons increase the danger of war. 35% of the French and 69% of the Ger- 
mans feel that atomic energy devices should cease to be made available 
for any military purposes. 30% of the French but only 15% of the Ger- 
mans thought atomic devices should continue to be made for military 
purposes. 


Based on a poll of French and German editors representing 40% of all 
press circulation. 
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"AMERICANIZATION" IN WEST GERMANY 


The German class system is changing, incidental to Germany's striking 

increase in industrialization. In present-day West Germany, in con- 

trast to prewar Germany, the proportion of white collar workers has in- 
creased; the proportion of farmers and farm workers has decreased; the 
manual or industrial worker stratum has remained about the same. Per- 
sonal opportunity to rise (or fall) economically and socially has increased. 
Social status is increasingly based upon achievement. Belief is wide- 
spread that each individual should have and can have equal opportunity to 
rise and ''be somebody." 


Trends in distribution of social status within Germany show a shift toward 
those typical in the United States. Values are shifting toward those typi- 
calin the United States. The only major remaining divergence in beliefs 
is that in Germany opportunity for university education is still limited to 
asmall social class. 


These shifts in German social stratification seem to be making greater 
consensus possible. 


(Morris Janowitz, ''Social Stratification and Mobility in West Germany,’ 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, July, 1958) 


, THE CLAIM FROM SPAIN: COST AND RESULTS 
U.S. Air Force installations in Spain continue to expand and sc do Span- 
ishclaims. The U.S. Air Force is building more radar stations te link 
aisting NATO, British, and American radar points. To date the U.S. 
us allocated $365,000,000 to Spain for total economic and military aid- 
$56,000,000 during fiscal 1957-58. Spain wants a minimum of 
$250,000, 000 per year in econorie aid and wants the U.S. to increase 

iis military assistance. 


The Spanish Army is now up to 18 divisions (16 of them infantry.) 


Spain," HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, April, 1958; "The Spanish 
Army Today, "' ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST, July, 1958) 
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PART III: THE U.S.S.R. AND EAST EUROPE 


SOVIET PROGRESS IN ROCKETRY: SPUTNIK III 


Sputnik III means that Soviet space technology is at least a year ahead of 
that of the U.S. and that the U.S.S.R. has developed rocket motors "pow. 
erful enough to deliver megaton bombs on any target in this hemisphere," 
The size and weight of Sputnik III required a thrust still not available in 
the U.S. 


("'Neat Soviet Trick': Sputnik III in Orbit,'' MISSILES AND ROCKETS, 
June, 1958; "The Long-Range Implications of Sputnik III,'’ AIR FORCE, 
July, 1958) 


THE SOVIE™ ARMY 


The strength of the Soviet Army today is approximately 2,500,000 armed 
men, organized into 175 divisions. Over one-third of these are tank or 
mechanized divisions. This force can be nearly doubled in 30 days by 
mobilizing reserves. The principal striking force is the 23 divisions in 
Germany and in an airborne force of 100,000 men. The Army is suppor- 
ted by approximately 10,000 planes. Divisions are not self-sustaining 
in combat. The Soviet transportation system is still inadequate. 


(William V. Kennedy, ''The Red Army,'' ORDNANCE, Sept.-Oct. 1958) 


See also "THE BALTIC SEA AND NATO STRATEGY," p.9-10. 


U.S.S.R. MISSILES 


The U.S.S.R. armed forces now have sea-borne medium-range ballistic 
missiles. 


(Frank G. McGuire, " Reds Build Interim Missile Sub Fleet, '' MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS, June, 1958) 


See also ''U.S. MISSILE DEVELOPMENT," p. 2. 


U.S.S.R. SUBMARINES 


The U.S.S.R. possesses about 550 submarines. But of these 150 are ob- 
solescent and another 50 are limited to short-range operations. The 
threat reduces to some 350 new submarines built since 1949 or 1950. Of 
these the bulk, about 270, are kept bottled up in the Baltic and Black Seas. 
(Should hostilities occur and should the Russian Army force open the Dan- 
ish- or Turkish-controlled straits, the Russian threat to the Allies would 
of course increase greatly.) Of 150 at polar or Far Eastern ports not 
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more than 50 can be operating at any one time. This means the U.S.S.R. 
probably has about 20 submarines in the Atlantic and some 30 in the Pa- 
cific at any one time. The Russians are handicapped in using their vast 
submarine force because jumping-off bases are far from the main NATO 
pases and far from important ports and shipping lanes, Russian naval 


i bases are equally remote from where the Allies are vulnerable, and the 


general lack of Russian experience in oceanic submarine warfare. 


(J. Meister, "Soviet Seapower, The Russian Submarines, 1857-1957," 
MILITARY REVIEW, June, 1958) 


see also "NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES," p.2-3 and "POSSIBILI- 
TIES OF ARCTIC WARFARE," p.3. 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY AND SOVIET FOREIGN ECONOMIC RELA- 
TIONS 


The U.S.S.R. uses its economic relations with other countries to 

achieve political results. After World War II the U.S.S.R. increased 

its foreign economic activities greatly: its goals were to achieve eco- 
nomic supremacy in East Europe, to weaken the controls and economic 
influence of the West, and to extend Soviet power and influence into the 

> industrially retarded nations of Asia and Africa. Strenuous economic ex- 
pansion into these underdeveloped areas, intense anti-colonial propaganda 
, towin the sympathy of leaders of neutral countries in the Middle ani Far 
East, and the conviction that time favors the U.S.S.R. and runs against 
the West---these are major characteristics of Soviet foreign policy to- 
day. 


( Afghanistan is an example. The U.S.S.R. has granted large credits and | 


. tas promised large amounts of military aid. The purpose and the effect | 
have been to tie the Afghans to the U.S.S.R. and to sever their ties to 
the West. 


(R. K. Ramazani, "Afghanistan andthe U.S.S.R.,'' MIDDLE EAST 
JOURNAL , Spring, 1958; H. L. Felchlin, 'The Theory and Practice of 
Communism," MILITARY REVIEW, June, 1958; S. J. Zyzniewski, 'So- 
) viet Foreign Economic Policy,'' POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, 
June, 1958; ''Vital Importance of Extension of Trade Agreements Act," 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN, July 7, 1958) 


| See also "SOVIET TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA," p.28. 


, THE U.S.S.R. AND THE WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


A The World Federation of Trade Unions was founded in 1945. From its 
veginning Soviet and East European trade union representatives dominated 
ie organization. At the time of its founding only the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor refused to join. But the issue of the Marshall Plan split 
the organization; democratic countries’ unions supported Marshall Aid, 
communist countries' unions opposed it. The free countries' unions 
walked out and formed the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 


Soviet policy up to the split within the WFTU and the formation of the 
rival ICF TU had been to use the WFTU as a political instrument for sup- 
port for its foreign policy. Its policy was to seek WFTU unity of action 
in support of U.S.S.R. foreign policy by means of control of WFTU lead- 
ership positions. Since the split and the walkout of free countries’ 
unions, the U.S.S.R. has used WFTU as a pure propaganda instrument. 
Much attention has been paid to African and Asian labor unions. Russian 
and Communist themes repeated via the WFTU have been that Russia and 
Communism are against all the things which men fear most: economic 
insecurity, social injustice, exploitation, militarism, and nuclear war- 
fare. WFTU efforts at promoting worker welfare or labor legislation 
have been negligible. Soviet foreign policy is apparently to make maxi- 
mum use of the W.F.T.U. but to regard it, like local Communist par- 
ties, as an expendable subsidiary part of the whole machinery of Soviet 
foreign propaganda. 


(Gorge E. Lichtblau, ''The World Federation of Trade Unions, '' SOCIAL 
RESEARCH, Spring, 1958) 


SOVIET SECRECY DECREASING 


Since 1956 the U.S.S.R. has been making major statistical information 
on the Soviet economy available to the public. Considering the U.S.S.R.'s 
pre-1956 record of keeping almost all important information secret this 
change is almost revolutionary. Major statistical abstracts on the 
U.S.S.R. economy in various regions are now being published; Soviet 
papers, magazines and books now give a variety of important economic 
data; gross industrial product and production of particular crops, all 
formerly secret, are now published. East European countries and even 
Communist China seem to be following Soviet policy. Apparently the 
U.S.S.R.'s leaders discovered that the economic secrecy was hamper- 
ing their planning and administration at the middle and lower levels of 
their bureaucracy and, also, apparently they decided that U.S.S.R. out- 
put is now high enough to be good propaganda. 


(Harry Schwartz, 'The Renaissance of Soviet Statistics,'' REVIEW OF 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS, May, 1958) 
THE U.S.S.R. IN WORLD MARKETS 


The U.S.S.R. will soon replace Canada as the world's second largest 
producer of aluminum. Before 1955 the U.S.S.R. imported large 
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| amounts of aluminum, but she has increased her production and the 
shift in airpower from pre-missile aircraft to supersonic planes and to 
’ missiles has reduced her demands for aluminum for defense. She has 
already captured large portions of the Western world's market, in 
Europe, Argentina, and India. 


("Aluminum--Cold War Casualty,'' MINING ENGINEERING, Aug. 1958) 


ad- SOVIET CIVIL AVIATION 


it. Soviet civil aviation has developed enormously in recent years. Today 
ian it is one of the world's greatest air carrier systems. (Trans-Siberian 
and flights from Moscow to Peking are made daily. Planes connect Moscow 
. with Prague, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, Warsaw, Budapest, 

u Vienna, Belgrade, Tirana, Sofia, Kabul, and Pyongyang, with direct 


flights to each. The Soviet jet airliner, the TU 104, is the fastest sche- 
me duled civil transport plane in the world. 


; (@orge Kish, ''Soviet Air Transport,'' GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, July, 


1958) 
} 
PROPAGANDA AT HOME 
» The primary purpose of the new Soviet encyclopedia is to express and re- 
affirm doctrine. Economic descriptions of American development therein 
follow orthodox Marxist lines and ignore data on the distribution of goois 
a inthe U.S. Compared to the Soviet encyclopedia of 1945 the present one 
R.'s { praises American productivity less, and political descriptions of the U.S. 
‘s are more hostile. In matters of science Soviet treatment is roughly com- 
» parable to Western countries' treatment. 
: (William Benton, "The Great Soviet Encyclopedia,"" YALE REVIEW, Sum- 
mer, 1958) 
en 


SOVIET BOOKS 


‘ The U.S.S.R. prints more than 1,000,000 books each year---20% of the 
world's output. Soviet printing equipment has so advanced that it is in 
use in India, Roumania, Poland, Finland, and other countries. 


(Andrei Molchanov, "Printing in the Soviet Union,"" AMERICAN PRINTER 
KLITHOGRAPHER, Aug. 1958) 


TRADE WITHIN THE SOVIET BLOC 


Trade within the Soviet bloc flows largely as the result of bilateral agree- 
ments. The Council of Economic Mutual Assistance, established in 1949, 
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collects and disseminates information about intrabloc trade and techni- 
cal assistance, and since 1956 CEMA has coordinated parts of the long- 
term output and the trade plans of all the Soviet bloc countries. CEMA 
concerns itself principally with the development of the raw materials 
sectors---mining of ferrous metals and coal and coke production. All 
Soviet bloc countries are concentrating, more or less uniformly, upon 
heavy industry at the cost of growth in real income now, and require- 
ments for coal, iron, ore,- and other primary raw materials are increas. 
ing. Eastern European economies are becoming increasingly dependent 
upon the Soviet economy for these. Prices within the bloc generally fol- 
low world prices; price information is desseminated by the CEMA and 
representatives of buyers and sellers within the bloc are increasingly — 
mobile and increasingly well-informed about bloc matters. Accounting 
methods do not provide an accurate basis for determining the costs of 
producing similar goods in different bloc countries. Over the long-run, 
trade within the Soviet bloc should increase. 


(Nicholas Spulber and Franz Gehrels, ''The Operation of Trade within 


the Soviet Bloc,'’ REVIEW OF ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS, May, 
19538) 


EAST EUROPE AND U.S. DEFENSE POLICY 


The East European peoples of the U.S.S.R.'s satellites are discontented 
andi latent disloyalty to the U.S.S.R. is widespread. It is estimated that 
in combat it takes about 10 soldiers to neutralize or capture one guerrilla. 
U.S. defense policy should include the possibility of Eastern European 
disaffection and should spare any satellites massive destruction by air 
attack. The risk of disaffection in East Europe could amount to an ad- 
ditional deterrent to the U.S.S.R. 


(R. W. Van de Felde, ''The Neglected Deterrent," MILITARY REVIEW, 
Aug. 1958) 


BULGARIA 


Much foreign property was expropriated in postwar Bulgaria. Bulgarian 
officials and jurists claim that Bulgarian expropriation laws upheld the 
principle of national treatment of foreigners, and that just compensation 
was made, after due process of law. But the facts are otherwise; nations 
of the Western countries have not been given adequate and just compen- 
sation in a realizable form. The provisions of the 1947 peace treaty with 
Bulgaria have not been effective. Legislation expropriating owners was 
harsher upon foreign nationals than upon Bulgarian property-holders. 
U.S.S.R. property, incidentally, was exempt from expropriation. 


(Ivan Sipkov, "Postwar Nationalizations and Alien Property in Bulgaria," 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, July, 1958) 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN 
FINLAND 


Recurrent parliamentary crises combined with economic crises have 
caused the government of Finland to be run increasingly by ''Presidial 
Cabinets"---cabinets appointed by the President, not selected by Parlia- 
ment. The pattern has been as follows: parliament votes "no confidence" 
inthe Cabinet; the Cabinet resigns; the crisis continues; the President 
appoints another Cabinet; it deals with the crisis and makes policy; the 
Parliament acquieses. Such governments by appointment are not care- 
taker governments; they make policy, particularly economic policy. 

Their popular prestige is probably higher than that of Cabinets chosen 

by Parliament. 


The Finnish parliamentary blocs (Communist, Social Democratic, Agrar- 
ian, and center Liberals) are about equal in voting size and power. "The 
class-based, widely distributed party structure of Parliament creates an 
excellent opportunity for the powerful Communist Party to maneuver at 
the expense of democratic parties and parliamentary government." The 
Communist Party has widened the gulf between the urban industrial mid- 
dle class (followers of the Social Democrats) and the farmers and rural 
people (followers of the Agrarian Party.) From June, 1957 to May, 

1958 there were 6 Finnish governments, all weak. The last two were 
"Presidial Cabinets,'' appointed by the President because Parliament 
could not produce a government to run the country. It is becoming a 
Finnish habit to associate governments by appointment with economic 
policy and governments by parliamentary choice with the absence of poli- 
cy. Popular support for parliamentary government is slowly being 
eroded. 


(Allan A. Kuusisto, ''Parliamentary Crises and Presidial Government in 
Finland," PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS, London, Summer, 1958) 


EAST GERMANY 


The flow of refugees from East Germany is on the increase again. They 
are again registering with the West Berlin authorities at a rate of about 
2700 a week. A higher percentage are educated men than before. The 
proportion who are young (under 25) remains the same, about half. 


("East Germany," ECONOMIST, London, Aug. 30, 1958) 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 
ECONOMIC CHANGE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Development plans, no matter how well run or honestly financed, will 
not solve the economic problems of the Arab Middle East. No country 
other than the U.S. is willing to furnish the money and technicians needed, 
The Arab nations' leaders' talk of Arab unity apparently does not extend 
to sharing oil royalties. Whatever U.N. or Arab regional development 
board is charged with the task of making the desert bloom the basic ques- 
tion remains: where is the money to come from? 


("The World and the Arabs,"" ECONOMIST, London, Aug. 16, 1958) 


See also "AMERICAN ECONOMIC AID," p.4 and "JAPAN & MIDDLE 
EAST DEVELOPMENT, p.25. 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


There has been a long-run trend to increased central government con- 
trol over local communities in the Middle East. Local autonomy has 
diminished; government supervision and control through feudal or tribal 
chieftains and tax collection by group or tribal fee analogous to tribute 
have everywhere declined. The tendency has been to substitute the paid 
administrator and to administer local affairs directly. Community prop- 


erty has almost disappeared; customary folk law is following it into limbo. 


The question now in these countries is whether the central government, in 
each case, having achieved national control of subcultures and subcom- 
munities, will relinquish ownership rights and power to corporate units 
of local government so that localities can develop independence within the 
administrative framework of the nation. 


(W. Hardy Wickwar, "Note on Local Administration Areas and Local 
Government Units in the Middle East,'' INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES, No. 2, 1958) 


BRITAIN, ARAB NATIONALISM, AND THE ARABIAN COAST 


Arab nationalism is now spreading to the most remote parts of the Arab- 
ian peninsula. Along the western and southern shores of the Persian 
Gulf and throughout the south Arabian sheikdoms British influence is 
strong. There have been plans to federate these sheikdoms, but the 
plans lack the support of the people affected; the plans have been de- 
nounced by Nasser as a British plot to stay on in the areas, and the areas 
are too poor to support themselves as federations. Only Kuwait, Bahrain 
and Qatar are rich enough to pay their way, and they have shown no will- 
ingness to share their oil royalties with their neighbors. Rulers of the 
Western Aden Protectorate want federation in order to resist pressures 
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from Yemen. Britain's dilemma is how to protect her oil concessions 
and how to, if possible, unburden herself of commitments made to a 
large number of statelets which have become outmoded, which are not 
economically viable, and which are not likely to survive alone. 


("Arabia Phoenix," ECONOMIST, London, Aug. 2, 1958) 


AFTER THE INTERVENTION OF 1956 


Despite revolution in Iraq and recent intervention in Egypt, ties between 
these states and Western Europe are returning to normal. Iraq has re- 
peatedly assured the Iraq Petroleum Company that it will honor its agree- 
ments, and the oil company is planning to expand its plant and pipelines 

to increase oil output some 63% by 1961. 


Britain and Egypt are discussing financial claims resulting from the 
Suez intervention and seeking to restore normal economic and diplomatic 
relations. France recently settled with Egypt and paid damages. 


("Iraq's Oil Expansion," and ''Time for Agreemerts,"' ECONOMIST , Lon- 
don, Aug. 30, 1958) 


INTERVENTIONS OF 1958 


The American and British interventions in Lebanon and Jordan suggest 
that "the question is no longer one of sustaining, by marginal and usually 
indirect efforts, a sturdy pro-Western half of that world against an anti- 
Western half. The first half no longer exists." It requires full Western 
military involvement to restore and sustain pro-Western regimes in the 
Arab world, regimes which would collapse as soon as their military sup- 
ports were withdrawn. - 


("The Balance Sheet of Intervention, '' ECONOMIST, London, July 19, 
1958) 


See also ''THE U.S. MIDDLE EAST, SOUTHWEST ASIA & THE INDIAN 
OCEAN," p.5 and "THE U.S. & THE MIDDLE EAST," p. 6. 


LEBANON'S ECONOMY 


lebanon's economy requires good relations with her Arab neighbors. 

Most of Lebanon's income comes from trade and services, and her repu- 
lation, until the recent rebellion, was that she was a safe place for in- 
vestment money and a reliable middleman in trade. The rebellion has 
tatused money and trade to be diverted elsewhere. Immediate economic 
lsses have been formidable. A general loss of Arab and Western con- 
fidence in Lebanon could leave her unable to pay her way. She must co- 
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operate with the rest of the Arab world. 


("Lebanon's Uncertain Course,'' ECONOMIST, London, Aug. 9, 1958) 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan's public administration is being modernized and somewhat 
Americanized. The customary British notion that administration can- 
not be taught but can only be experienced is giving way, and the Amer- 
ican ways of frequent examinations and American ideas concerning the 
content of examinations for the public service are slowly changing gov- 
ernment in Pakistan. Similar shifts toward American public adminis- 
tration are notable in Thailand. 


(Anwer Syed, "The Teaching of Public Administration in Pakistan," 
PHILIPPINE JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, April, 1958, 
Joseph L. Sutton, ''The Institute of Public Administration in Thailand, 
ibid. 


Pakistan now has a small navy. It came into existence in late 1957; it 
consists of over 30 ships and a force of 10,000. 


(Gen. Hayand Dion of Pakistan, ''The Pakistan Navy,"' U.S. NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Sept. 1958) 


TURKEY, THE WESTERN POWERS AND CYPRUS 


The recent Iraq and Lebanon crises and the disaffection of Iraq from the 
Western nations have made Turkey more important to the West strategic- 
ally. The only matter likely to alienate Turkey from its Western allies 
is the question of what Britain does with Cyprus. Cyprus is an impor- 
tant issue in domestic Turkish politics. Turkish leaders regard it as 
vital that Greece not be permitted to take over the island. 


(D. H., "Strains and Stresses in Turkish Policy: Summer, 1958," THE 
WORLD TODAY, London, Sept. 1958) 


AFRICAN PROSPECTS: INDEPENDENCE INHIBITS ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


In the post World War II period the European colonial powers have pro- 
vided the money, equipment, and skilled personnel for economic devel- 
opment in their dependent territories in Africa and have encouraged the 
flow of private investment money to Africa. Demands for independence 
and for political changes amounting to independence jeopardize continued 
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economic development. The experiences of Ghana, Morocco, the Sudan, 
and Tunisia indicate that existing institutions are not adequate to prevent 
serious interruption of the flow of money andtrained men once indepen- 
dence is achieved, however peacefully. What is needed is a multilateral 
organization to channel economic and technical aid to Africa. It should 
include independent African states, Western European nations, the U.S., 
and dependent African territories. It should review development plans, 
assess resources, help secure external money, and reserve the existing 
flow of assistance and increase the possibilities of such aid. 


(Amold Rivkin, "A Proposal for Africa," AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, 
Sept. 1958) 


THE WORLD BANK & AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Since 1950 African countries and dependent territories have received 
$540,000,000 in developmental loans from the World Bank, principally 
for transportation and electrical power. 


(H. K., ''World Bank Lends Over Half Billion Dollars for African Devel- 
opment in Past Eight Years,'' AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, July, 1958) 


AFRICA AND OIL 


The Western Countries need oil. The Middle East is politically unstable. 
Explorations for oil in Africa are increasing in the hopes of finding re- 
serves which are "'safer'' for West Europe than those in the Middle East. 
The most promising finds have been in Nigeria. Some $100,000,000 has 
been invested in Nigerian oil prospects and new wells and pipelines have 
just been completed. About 1,000 tons of oil a day is now being exported. 


("Nigeria's Oil Pipeline,"" WEST AFRICA, May 3, 1958; "Oil In Nigeria," 
CORONA, Sept. 1958) 


GERMANY AND AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 


German officials and businessmen impress visitors by their intimate 
mowledge of African developments and personalities. Germany is very 
interested in increasing its trade with Africa, though less interested in 
investing money in Africa. Recent discussions between Nigerian and Ger- 
man authorities suggest that long-term credits may soon be granted by 
Germany banks for African or at any rate Nigerian development. 


) 
('Hamburg's Afrika-Verein,"" WEST AFRICA, June 7, 1958) 
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CENTRAi AFRICA: THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA & NYASALAND | GHANA 


Most of the 275,000 European white residents of the Federation of Rho- Ghana's 
desia anc Nyasaland desire independence for the Federation, and it may | within ¢ 


come as early as 1960. Leaders of the 7,000,000 non-white Africans | stitutio: 
are dissatisfied with the federal arrangement and opposed to indepen- | Commo 
dence. There are several reasons for the African opposition, whichis  expecte 
strongest in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. (1) Federation wases- | rapide 
tablished, after discussions which excluded Africans, in the face of eta. and hou 
whelming opposition by African public opinion and under European lead- | nations 
ership which Africans suspected of being opposed to African economic | tional t 
and political advance. (2) Thanks to the British policy of concern for 

native interests and for preparing dependent peoples for self-govern- The pr 
ment (exhibited in Ghana and Nigeria), continuation of Colonial Office parable 
control promises more for the Africans than does independence now. _ Conven 


(3) The less liberal racial policies in Southern Rhodesia and the pros- seats i 
pect that the 199,000 whites there would dominate an independent Feder- menin 
ation have caused Africans in the northern territories to fear apartheid small ¢ 
of the South African type in a Federation free of British control Tee" parliar 


Feceral-level developments re-enforce such African attitudes: the Fed- | are me 
eral Government is trying hard to bring in more European settlers; _ admini 
twice legislation has been passed which the African Affairs Board, in | for ecc 
its constitutional role, had designated as discriminatory against the and by 


Africans. Though African opposition to the Federation is unbalanced | pite th 
and emotional, it derives from valid fears and criticisms. 


(E. O. 
(Channing 5. Richardson, "Challenges to Federation in Central Africa," July, | 
AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, Sept. 1958) 1958; ] 
MENT 

The dominant partner in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is BOUN! 


Southern Rhodesia. Elections held there in June indicate the dominant 
Europeans’ attitudes toward the official Federation policy of racial "part- | Almos 


nership.'' The United Rhodesia Party stands for integration of Africans vides | 
into the economic and political institutions of Rhodesia. It won only 10% | Power 
of the vote and no seats in the Assembly. The United Federal Party |, territe 
(Southern Rhodesia branch) led by Prime Minister Sir Edgar Whitehead, | geria, 
supports partnership weakly and avoids talking about or defining it. It iF renc 
was returned to power for another 5 years but won only 17 of the 30 seats Britis 
in the Assembly and less popular votes than the new Dominion Party. acest 
The Dominion Party rejects partnership and wants action to ensure white | and 
supremacy. It won more votes than any other party and now holds al- lh 


most half the seats in the Assembly. It will be a formidable opposition | are lil 
to the ruling United Federalists. The Assembly is unlikely to permit or tween 
encourage further concessions to the numerically superior African digges 
blacks. The election may date the beginning of overt racism in politics ‘ 

in Southern Rhodesia. ("Fre 


(Carl Rosberg, "Turning Point in Southern Rhodesia?"' AFRICA SPE- 
CIAL REPORT, July, 1958) 
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ND GHANA 


ho- | Ghana's leaders have announced their intention to make Ghana a republic 
may _ within the next two years. There are no political obstacles to this con- 
s . stitutional change. Ghana will continue to be a member of the British 

| Commonwealth and will receive the Queen as enthusiastically. It is not 
‘is expected to affect the generally satisfactory levels of stability, security, 
_ rapid expansion in the fields of education, public health, communications, 
and housing, and Ghana's ability together with other independent African 
ad- | nations, to help evolve and project an African point of view in interna- 
tional matters. 


The prospects of parliamentary government in Ghana seem good, com- 
_ parable to parliamentary prospects in India and Ceylon after 1947. The 
| _ Convention People's Party dominates political life and holds 72 of 104 
= seats in Parliament. The CPP continues to lure the opposition's best 
jer- | meninto it because of the patronage and other favors it can bestow. The 
_ small opposition group is showing surprising vitality in political and 
10 _ parliamentary affairs without being subversive. Issues between parties 


Fed- | are more or less regional autonomy, less centralization of political and 
_ administrative power, and local or regional control of funds and planning 
n | for economic development. Voting registration has increased; elections 
and by-elections have stimulated popular interest and participation des- 
i | pite the general lack of structure or commitment of "public opinion." 


(E. O. Asafu-Adjaye, "Ghana Since Independence,'' AFRICAN AFFAIRS, 
ca," July, 1958; "Republic and Commonwealth,'' WEST AFRICA, July 19, 
1958; D. G. Austin, "The Ghana Parliament's First Year,"’ PARLIA- 
_ MENTARY AFFAIRS, London, Summer, 1958) 


| BOUNDARY TROUBLES IN WEST AFRICA 


int 
part- | Almost every international boundary in West Africa is artificial and di- 
ans Vides people who are closely related. They were drawn by European 


10% powers in the period of partition. The problems touch almost every 

' territory: independent Ghana and Liberia, British Sierra Leone, Ni- 
ad, geria, and Cameroons; French Guinea, Dahomey, Togoland, and the 
It French Cameroons; and most of the territories of French West Africa. 
seats | British Gambia thrusts, 'dagger-like," into French Senegal, and Niger- 
| iais increasingly interdependent with Spanish Fernando Po. As more 
vhite , nd more of Africa emerges from dependent status to independence or 
oa near-independence the boundary problems become more important and 
ion _ #e likely to produce tensions between African peoples and friction be- 
tor } ‘ween West African leaders. West Africa needs somehow to create the 

_ biggest possible area of free movemer. of nations and free trade. 
ics | 
("Freedom on the Frontiers," WEST AFRICA, June 7, 1958) 
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SOMALIA 


The 2,000,900 Somali people under Italian administration are to become | RUNNIN 
independent in 1960. The new state's chances of successful survival 
are not great. Somalia is not a viable economic unit; its administrative The wor 


and professional class are inadequate in number; its territorial limits ious UN 
are disputed. The land is poor and some $6,000,000 a year will have to | among 

be found to replace Italian subsidies. This sum is small but as yet no lic adm: 
nation is willing to provide it or begin a subscription to make it up. Al- | and eco’ 
though the land is poor it is strategically important. An independent vice. 


Somalia under Egyptian influence could provoke upheaval among Somalis | countri 
in the nearby British protectorate, in French Somaliland, in Kenya, and | of gove: 
on the Ethiopian frontier where the border is in dispute. The ''national | tem, ™ 


unity" of all Somalis is becoming increasingly popular as a political ‘develo 
theme. The Somali Youth League, led by the Prime Minister, talks are des 
about it, and a semi-separate faction of the League, led by an Egyptian- 

trained orator, Hazi Muhammed Hussein, has a majority in the Legis- (Carlos 


lative Assembly and demands action for unity of all Somalis. The Brit- Philipp 
ish and the Italians seek to ease themselves out. The future of this area | TION, 
is likely to be similar to that of Yemen on the Arabian peninsula--anad- | for the 
junct of the United Arab Republic and center of agitation for ''Arab unity" 
among its neighbors. 


JAPAN 
("Alarums from the Horn,'"' ECONOMIST, London, Aug. 9, 1958) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
RUNNING THE COUNTRY 


The work of the Colombo Plan organization, ECAFE, SEATO, and var- 
ious UN-sponsored conferences, over years, seems to have produced 
among Southeast Asia Countries a sustained interest in improving pub- 
lic administration. The conviction seems general that industrialization 
and economic development are impossible without an efficient public ser- 
vice. The most pressing administrative problems of the recently emerged 
countries of non-Communist Asia are reported to be overconcentration 

of government at the upper levels, lack of trained personnel and no sys- 
tem, merit or otherwise, for recruiting any, outmoded revenue systems 
"developed by former sovereigns,'' and a shortage of equipment. These 
are descrived us "largely the leavings of a former colonial era." 


(Carlos P. Ramos, ''The Regional Conference on Public Administration, 
Philippines, 1958,'’ PHILIPPINE JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, April, 1958; Jose V. Abueva, ''The Saigon Preliminary Meeting 
for the Conference, " ibid.) 


| JAPAN & SOUTHEAST ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Japan's Diet has made funds available for Japan's South East Asia Devel- 
opment Fund. It will provide ''funds to underdeveloped countries, on 

both long and short terms, with priority placed on projects with the 

strong possibility of economic cooperation with Japan. Such fund accomo 
dations will be made in the form of deferred payments for capital goods 
exported from Japan." 

iy of Special Diet Session,'' ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, Tokyo, Aug. 

1958 


JAPAN & MIDDLE EAST DEVELOPMENT 


Japan will extend long-term credits.to the United Arab Republic for Japa- 
j Rese capital goods for the U.A.R.'s Five Year Plan. 


(WEEKLY REVIEW OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS IN JAPAN, Tokyo, Sept. 
27, 1958) 


7 Japan is beginning exploitation of and further prospecting for additions to 
Thailand's deposits of radioactive ore, in order to decrease her depen- 
fence upon the U.S. for uranium. (Japan will buy an experimental atomic 
factor from the U.S. and an atomic power plant from the British. Each 
vill supply fuel for the plant it supplies, but Japan seeks to be indepen- 
tent of the suppliers and to avoid the stigma and burden of inspection and 
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reversion of atomic by-products to Britain and the U.S.) Ten per cent 
of Japan's foreign exchange budget now goes for oil; this burden makes 
high cost atomic power for industry more attractive than it is in theU,§, 


(NUCLEONICS, May, June, July, Aug. 1958; "Two Atomic Agreements," 
ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, Tokyo, July, 1958) 


On U.S. interests and policies in this area see "AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
AID," p.45"THE U.S., MIDDLE EAST, SOUTHWEST ASIA, & THE IN. 
DIAN OCEAN," and 'THE U.S. & SOUTHEAST ASIA," p.5. 


AUSTRALIAN DEFENSE 


Australian defense policy is based on ANZUS (the defense agreements 
between Australia, New Zealand, and the U.S.) and on SEATO. Aus- 
tralia maintains a small but effective navy of 2 carriers, 6 destroyers, 
6 frigates, and auxiliaries. It is well equipped to defend Australia a- 
gainst conventional (non-atomic) weapons. The country spends 16-17% 
of its budget on defense. Its tiny population (less than 500,000), its 
vast area, and the concentration of its population in the southeast cor- 
ner of the continent make it geographically.remote from likely limited 


wars but vulnerable because of its size and small resources. Techniques ) 


of military supply have lagged behind its general postwar industrial de- 
velopment. 


(Geoffrey Rowson, "Problems of Australian Defense,'' U.S. NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, June, 1958) 


FORMOSA 


It is difficult to see what appeal Mainland Communist China can have to 
Formosans. Communist China has abandoned its initial '"gradualism" in 
domestic economic policy, has expropriated the bourgeoisie and is now 
strenuously engaged in collectivizing its vast peasantry. On Formosa, 
in contrast, the 1951-53 land reform has reduced agrarian complaints. 
The stream of refugees still fleeing from the mainland informs the For- 
mosans that they have higher standards of living and suffer less coer- 
cion than their compatriots under Communist rule. Formosa's economy 
cannot pay its own way, but American aid flows and the economy is flour- 
ishing. Administration on Formosa is centralized but reasonably effi- 
cient. 


(""\Quemoy Again, ECONOMIST, London, Aug. 23, 1958) 


INDONESIA 


Despite the lingering economic handicaps of remnants of rebellion in the 
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Celebes and Sumatra, temporary dislocation of key industries due to the 
expulsion of their Dutch owners and overseers, extensive smuggling, a 
balance of payments crisis, and a budget deficit, Indonesia's prospects 

for economic recovery are bright---assuming no recurrence of rebellion, 
and assuming unity within the bureaucracy. Both the Communist bloc 

and the U.S. are extending aid. Agricultural production and exports from 
formerly Dutch estates are up. Japan is apparently willing to make smail 
development funds and skilled people available. 


("Indonesia Set For Economic Recovery,'' ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, 
Tokyo, Aug. 1958) 


JAPAN'S ECONOMY 


Japan's percentage of net foreign exchange earnings from exports---the 
amount Japan gets per dollar of sales abroad minus her costs---reached 
anew postwar high during 1957. This is due to decreased dependence 
upon imported raw materials and to increased efficiency and saving in 
processing and manufacturing within Japan. 


(WEEKLY REVIEW OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS IN JAPAN, Tokyo, Sept. 
27, 1958) 


GUERRILLA TERRORISM IN MALAYA 


Special troops in Malaya have been able to put such steady pressure on 
jungle terrorists that hundreds have been surrendering. In the early 

years of Communist guerrilla activity terrorists numbered 11,000; to- 
day there are only some 800 (plus about 500 known to be on the Siamese 


| side of the northern Malayan border.) 


All surrenders have been the result of military operations. ‘Men and 
women did not emerge with their hands up because they had had a change 
ofheart about communism. They came out because they were hungry 
and tired of being chased and because they were leaderless...."' 


("The War in Malaya,'"’ ECONOMIST, London, Aug. 2, 1958) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 


SOVIET TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Only 2% of Latin America's trade is now with the Soviet bloc, but it has 
been increasing at the rate of 40% each year since 1952. The U.S.S.R, 
directs its trade to countries with export difficulties. It is now in posi- 
tion to do this in Latin America. Recently prices of things which Latin 
America exports have fallen sharply. Coffee, copper, and tin prices, 
for example, are below those of 1953. Price trends turned against Latin 
American countries in 1957 and continue to do so in 1958, and the area 
will be forced to reduce its imports. Trade between Latin America and 
the Soviet countries is likely to increase and at present rate of increase 
could reach $1,000,000,000 a year in about 10 years. 


("Commodity Agreements," and "Soviet Bloc Trade,’ LATIN-AMERICAN 
HIGHLIGHTS, 2nd quarter, 1958) 


LATIN AMERICAN ARMS LIMITATION 


The Organization of American States has been considering arms limita- 
tion within Latin America. The proposal is that Latin American nations 
agree not to acquire nuclear weapons, that the U.S. agree not to furnish 
them, and that Latin American states agree not to purchase conventional 
weapons from outside the Western hemisphere. Costa Rica presented 
the plan; she wants to divert the money from arms to economic develop- 
ment. Mexico opposes it because it would increase Latin American de- 
pendence upon the U.S. for defense. Brazil also opposes it. 


(Brazil,"' "Costa Rica,"' HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, March, 1958) 


LATIN AMERICA AND FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


The U.N. International Law Commission conferred on the problem of 
where territorial waters end and the open sea begins, but did not reach 
any solution. Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Peru persist in their 
demand for a 200-mile limit to their claims to offshore control. 


("Ecuador,'' HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, April, 1958) 


Claims being made increasingly frequently to extend territorial sover- 
eignty out and still further out over the open seas (from 3 to 6, 12 and 


even 200 miles) affect not only commerce but also the defense interests 
of the entire sea-using world. 


(H. E. Shear, "Freedom of the Seas,'"' U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PRO- 
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CENTRAL AMERICA: SIGNS OF A COMMON MARKET 


The five Central American republics moved a long step toward a common 
Central American market. They signed a treaty which---if ratified--- 
will ereate free trade and economic integration within the area and which 
exempts a long list of raw materials and manufactured goods from tar- 
iffs, quotas and other such trade restrictions. 


("Honduras,'' HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, June, 1958) 


ARGENTINA AND OIL 


In Argentina the government owns natural resources. Ina radical shift 
of policy, the government has contracted with U.S. and European pri- 
vate oil companies to permit them to maintain existing wells, drill other 
wells, and construct pipelines, under nominal Argentine national title. 

A $1,000,000,000 investment and a vast increase in Argentine oil pro- 
duction are in prospect. 


(AMERICAS, Sept. 1958) 


BRAZIL 


Brazil has great economic potential, but in the past few years the pace 

of growth has slowed to acrawl. Income per person has been increasing 
but only at the rate of 1% per year since 1950 and it may have declined 

» since 1956. Brazil buys more than she can pay for from abroad. She 
suffers increasingly from the effects of the U.S. recession of 1957-58, 
---coffee prices, for example, dropped 24% below December 1956 in 


1957. U.S. prestige and the prestige of the Western world and U.S. 

| economic system have suffered. Demand grows for increased trade with 
he U.S.S.R. Brazil has concentrated on industrialization and neglected 

| agriculture. Farmers have never been well-organized nor an effective 

; Pfessure group in national affairs. The government's agricultural poli- 

tyhas been one of trying to meet successive crises in the prices of farm 

products; there has been little concern about low fertilizer input, lack 

ffarm machinery, low productivity on the farms, and poor distribution. 


(HSPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, March, 1958; J. S. Hillman, "Some 
Aspects of Brazilian Agricultural Policy,'’ INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
‘AFFAIRS, Summer, 1958; 'Brazil,'' LATIN-AMERICAN BUSINESS HIGH- 
UGHTS, 2nd quarter, 1958) " 
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U.S. GUNS AND U.S. PRESTIGE IN LATIN AMERICA 


There is a rebellion in Cuba. The U.S. stopped shipping arms to Cuba 
in March, 1958, but the U.S. continues to be involved and to be blamed 
because the Cuban rebels assert that the Cuban government is receiving 
U.S. arms from the Dominican Republic. 


("Dominican Republic," HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, April, 1958) 


VENEZUELA, OIL, AND THE U.S. 


The recession in the U.S. and overproduction of oil by U.S. companies 
have caused the U.S. government to limit oil imports. U.S. producers 
are demanding that the curbs, now self-enforcing and in certain senses 
voluntary, be made mandatory. Venezuela is extremely vulnerable to 
drops in the volume or price of her oil exports. Venezuela is also the 
U.S.'s best customerin Latin America(In 1957 she bought $1,500 ,000,000 
of U.S. goods.) Venezuela is irritated by U.S. tendencies to protect 
home oil at the cost of foreign oil. She is seeking to lessen her depen- 
dence upon oil exports, talking of demanding a larger percentage of the 
value of her oil from the oil companies, and also talking of creating a 
national oil company and ending future oil concessions. 


("'Venezuela,'' HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, March, April and June, 
1958) 
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PART SEVEN: 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 


FARTH SATELLITES: USES 


Farth satellites promise to be extremely useful to the armed services 
for reconnaissance and for weather observations, but they will not be 


useful as military bases from which to aim (or threaten to aim---in or- 


: derto deter) bombs. You cm't drop a bomb from an earth satellite; ‘it 


just won't drop.'' To aim a bomb in from space at an enemy or potential 
enemy on earth is to do things the hard way; the enemy's bases are only 
5,000 miles away here on earth. Talk of bases on the moon is nonsense. 


(Lee A. DuBridge, ''The Challenge of the Space Age, '' MARINE CORPS 
GAZETTE, Aug. 1958) 


Earth satellites promise to be the simplest means to simultaneous world- 
wide communication. 


(ROADCASTING, July 14, 1958) 


AND DANGERS 
Earth satellites and meteors could trigger warming systems intended to 
detect intercontinental ballistic missiles, and in the interests of survi- 


val some system of international control of satellites is necessary. 


\ ("Satellites Could Be Mistaken for Missiles,'' SCIENCE, May, 1958) 


PERCEIVING AND RECOGNIZING AUTOMATON: THE PERCEPTRON 


The first man-made non-biological system known tc be capable of classi- 
fying, conceptualizing, and symbolizing its environr.-nt is under con- 

» struction in the U.S. The Perceptron differs radically from preceding 
theoretical ''mechanical brains" in that it is the first system which 
appears to be economical (all previous system designs involved so many 
millions of memory units that they were prohibitive in size and cost); in 
hat it does not recognize items by matching them against a stored in- 
ventory of similar items but by a "naming response" to new stimuli; and 

| inthat its "recognition" is not tied to and limited by a rigid built-in set 

= logical specifications but is based on similarity between items. (l.e. 

from the items it "sees" it will form its own concepts.) 


itis applicable to any classes of forms which meet certain conditions of 
‘imilarity, such as letters of the alphabet, human profiles, types of air- 
traft, patterns in time such as speech or movement, or patterns in 
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space. In principle it will be able to read print and script and respond 
to verbal commands. It should become adaptable to receiving simple 
spoken imputs in one language and producing written or verbal outputs 
in another language once the considerable obstacles of grammar and 
syntax are surmounted. Such a system could be used in library research 
and data gathering; it could digest and prepare abstracts as well as io- 
cating references. In the more distant future automatic navigation and 
landing systems and robot passengers to observe and classify phenomen- 
on in outer space at no human risk seem probable. 


(Frank Rosenblatt, 'The Design of an Intelligent Automaton,'' RESEAR 
TRENDS, Summer, 1958) 


MACHINE LINGUISTICS 


It will soon become possible to do the following by electronic processing: 
(a) to index a language and store it in a machine's memory and then use 
the machine for rapid decoding of incomplete scripts (useful in studying 
incomplete records whether for example, the Dead Sea Scrolls or an in- 
tercepted message in code); (b) to scan materials by computer and con- 
struct, by machine, some sort of abstract or shortened text; (c) to re- 
trieve specific information by machine (e.g. automatic searching of 
chemical patents); and (d) to translate. 


("Machine Linguistics, '' DATA PROCESSING DIGEST, Aug. 1958) 


Automatic speech recognition and machine translation thereof is ina 
very preliminary state of development. Much detailed information about 
language structures will have to be developed. Automatic processing 

of spoken instructions is far in the future; even this, when developed, 

will not be able to handle complex spoken instructions. It does not appear 
that we will ever be relieved of the necessity of learning foreign lan- 
guages and of knowing how to use them effectively. 


(@rdon E. Peterson and Herbert H. Papes, ''The Current Status of 
Language Automation,'' BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, July, 1958) 


AUTOMATION 


In automated plants the skills required of the working force have been 
reduced. Training time is often reduced to a fraction of the former pre- 
automation figure. Many key skilled jobs currently requiring long ex- 
perience and training will be reduced to easily learned machine control 
tending. 


(James R. Bright, "Does Automation Raise Skill Requirements?" HAR- 
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YARD BUSINESS REVIEW, July-Aug. 1958) 


MACHINE TOOL AUTOMATION 


Automated machine tools will begin to be quantitatively significant in pro- 
duction in the U.S. in 1960, and by 1963 half the machine tools made in 
the U.S. will be so equipped that they can be guided by tape or punched 
cards instead of requiring skilled machinists and tool makers as is true 
now, This should lessen dependence upon highly skilled and highly scarce 
tool and design men and should lessen lead time in production. 


(Melvin Mandell, ''The Coming Revolution in Machine Tools,'’ DUN'S 
REVIEW & MODERN INDUSTRY, Aug. 1958) 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES IN BRITAIN & THE U.S. 


Itis possible to achieve large savings of human labor in industrialized 
countries by further applications of known industrial techniques. An 
example is found in British and American efforts to reduce the number 
of postal workers needed to cancel and to sort the mail. Machines, not 
humans, now scan the mail for stamps and cancel the stamps. Humans 
are still needed to sort the mail and this routine drudgery ties up tens 
of thousands of persons, but a universal address coding system has been 
devised which would translate all parts of the world into sections so 
small that no one would be more than 50 feet away from any destination 
therein, represent these sectors in a numbered code, and then the des- 
tination number, written on the envelope as part of the mailing, could be 
mechanically read and mail could be mechanically sorted. 


("East-North: Universal Address Coding System," and "Electronic 
Machines That Handle British Mail,'' THE OFFICE, June, 1958) 


ATOM BOMBS FOR ALL 


By 1970 eight nations will be producing atomic bombs and probably 15- 

20 will possess them. Atomic stockpiles will be large enough not only 

to destroy all belligerents but also to poison mot neutrals, should war 
break out. In case of war radiation hazards will be fantastic. (E.g. to 
teduce 10,000 missile launchings to 100 hits or near hits would require 
99,000 anti-missile missiles.) Radiation alone would produce as many 
casualties as did World War II. 


("Atumics Unlimited, '' ECONOMIST, London, June 14, 1958) 
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ATOMIC POWERED ROCKETS 


succes: 

to econ 
Atomic reactors for eventual use in nuclear-powered rockets are under v.S.S. 
construction and test in the U.S. Successful development is anticipated, 
Nuclear-powered rockets, however, at least 10 years in the future. The fir 

in 1960 
("Nuclear Rocket Timetable,'' NUCLEONICS, July, 1958) size, 2 

It is an 

vessel: 
ATOMIC POWER FOR INDUSTRY 

Japan | 


The recent conferences and exhibits on atomic power for industrial pur- for nuc 
poses, at Geneva, have once more made it plain that Britain has a short marine 
lead over the U.S. in the engineering of nuclear power stations, and that 


American research in this field includes exploration and development of ("Nucl 
wider scope and greater promise. If agreements with Italy, Japan, and and So 
EURATOM are signs of.a trend, user nations or user organizations will CEEDI 


find both Britain and the U.S. increasingly lenient in matters of inspec- 
tion and increasingly generous in matters of supplying atomic fuel. 


RADIA 
("Politics and Orders,'' ECONOMIST, London, Sept. 13, 1958) 
The U 
possib 
The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission continues to order construction is kno 
of ''conventional" multi-billion-volt electron particle accelerators for almos'! 
atomic research. A number of American universities’ atomic energy of rad 
physicists had been urging the A.E.C. to venture into new designs and contin 
vastly more powerful units in particle acceleration. The U.S.S.R. is of rad 
probably substantially ahead of the U.S. in large-scale particle acceler- 
ators and research derived therefrom. : Bomb: 
90. Ih 
(PHYSICS TODAY, Apr. 1958) a conc 
gets i 
ever 
ATOMIC POWER FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES about 
but th 
The U.S. constructed 16 atomic reactors during 1957. Seven were pri- 
marily for power production, 9 primarily for research. One is private- Any di 
ly owned, the others are owned by the U.S. Navy or the Atomic Energy geneti 
Commission. Fifty-nine reactors were under construction during 1957, mal in 
35 for power, 24 for further research. of rad 
("Industrial Development of Reactors,'' SCIENCE, March, 1958) a 
TL 
X-ray 
NUCLEAR-POWERED SHIPS Fallo 
The first nuclear-powered ship, a 16,000-ton icebreaker, will be com- NO & 
pleted by the U.S.S.R. in 1959. The U.S.S.R. hopes that it and its 
Fusic 
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57, 


successors ‘will open the whole Northern [Arctic7 Coast of the U.S.S.R. 
to economic exploitation and will open the sea passage from European 
y.S.S.R. to the Far East..." 


The first nuclear-powered ship to be built by the U.S. will be completed 
in 1960. The U.S. vessel will not be outstanding in speed, power, or 
size, and its cost will be high and will not be offset by its low fuel cost. 
Itis anticipated by the U.S., however, that nuclear- -powered merchant 
vessels will become cuenpatitive in costs in time. 


Japan plans a 3,000-ton nuclear-powered vessel for use in training crews 
for nuclear vessels, if the U.S. test ship proves practical in merchant 
marine service. 


("Nuclear Ships,'' SCIENCE, June, 1958; James H. Guild, ''The Lenin 
and Soviet Grand Design for the Arctic,'' U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE PRO- 
CEEDINGS, July, 1958; NUCLEONICS, Aug. 1958) 


RADIATION HAZARDS 


The U.N. scientific committee on atomic radiation studying the effects 

of fallout reports that it is unable to "evaluate with any precision the 
possible consequences to man of exposure to low radiation levels.'’ Much 
is mown about radiation strong enough to kill or damage at one exposure; 
almost nothing is known about the cumulative effects of minute quantities 
of radioactive material over years or decades. If atomic bomb tests 
continued indefinitely at the present rate even after 100 years the effects 
of radioactivity therefrom would be too minute to be measured. 


Bombs, as distinct from x-rays or radioactive rocks, emit strontium 

90. In eastern underdeveloped lands the primary food, rice, presents 
aconcentration of strontium 90 far in excess of that which the Westerner 
gets in his normal diet. The problem of strontium 90 from bombs, how- 
ever small the dosage, is political. The Westerner is more concerned 
about the doses of radioactivity he will pick up in a lifetime of x-rays, 

but the Easterner fears his rice is being infected. 


Any dosage, however small, may cause genetic mutations, and any 
genetic mutations so induced are likely to be harmful though infinites- 
mal in incidence among the whole population. There is no "safe" level 
of radiation, genetically. 


("Better Safe Than Sorry,"' ECONOMIST, London, Aug. 16, 1958; SCI- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN, Aug. 1958; "Radiation Hazards from Fallout and 
X-rays, '' CONSUMER REPORTS, Sept. 1958; Barry Commoner, ''The 
Fallout Problem,'' SCIENCE, May, 1958) 

NO REAKTHROUGH YET FROM H-BOMBS TO H-REACTORS 


Fusion-type energy producers would provide infinite sources of energy 
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without radioactivity. Research is going on in the U.S., the U.S.S.R., 
and Britain to achieve a sustained, controlled, fusion-type of reaction 
but the head of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission emphasizes that 
"there is no real proof that a thermonuclear reactor producing net power 
can be built." 


("Fusion Research," SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, June, 1958; SCIENCE, 
Aug. 8, 1958; S. A. Colgate and H. P. Furth, "Stabilized Pinch and 
Controlled Fusion Power, SCIENCE, Aug. 15, 1958) 


THERMAL POWER FROM UNDERGROUND STEAM: A NEW SOURCE 
OF ENERGY 


A private company is boring deep wells into geyser formations in Cali- 
fornia in an attempt to harness the steam in order to produce electrical 
power. Steam power in the ground has been tapped and has been pro- 
ducing electricity for years in Italy, and such a project is almost com- 
pleted in New Zealand. 


(‘Geothermal Power in California,'' SCIENCE, May, 1958) 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission's recent underground explosions 
of atom bombs opens possibilities of extracting electrical energy from 
surplus existing weapons by using them to create steam unierground and 
then tapping the steam and producing electrical power. 


(NUCLEONICS, April, 1958) 


2RITAIN AND NEW ENERGY SOURCES 


New techniques have been developed in Britain to manufacture gas from 
"small coal" (tiny pieces and dust, now wasted and abundant.) Energy 
can probably be provided in abundance by this method a good deal cheaper 
than by nuclear power. The techniques involve complete gasification 
under high pressure in plants located at the coal fields, storage, and 
distribution into high pressure mains of a national gas grid. Coke would 
not be a by-product. 


("Gas Under Pressure, I & II,'' ECONOMIST, London, May 31 and June 
7, 1958) 
THE FAR FROM OMNISCIENT SCIENTIST 


Scientists and technicians can only be well informed in their own fields 
and perhaps in two or three closely related areas within their own gen- 
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eral subjects. Even in areas of knowledge fairly close to their special- 
ties the volume of information is so great that they cannot keep up on it 
and they must be regarded as ''middlebrows"' on these subjects. In or- 
der to communicate with them "'...the assumption that best fits the situ- 
ation is that the reader is someone who has completed first year studies 
inscience or engineering..." This is all the whole audience of scien- 
tific and technical specialists has in common. 


(John A. Miller, ''Technical Writing for Middlebrows,'' PULLIC RELA- 
TIONS JOURMAL, July, 1958) 
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PART EIGHT: THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, AND NOTES ON THEORY 


WHAT NATIONS MIGHT AGREE TO RE OUTER SPACE 


Discussion continues about possibilities of regulating the uses of outer 
space. It is possible that the nations involved might agree to the follow- 
ing minimum: (a) that each nation about to launch a satellite register 
its intent with an international agency (giving a flight plan and desc ribing 
its satellite;) (b) that each nation agree not to launch satellites fitted 
with explosive warheads; and (c) that nations equipped to launch satel- 
lites do so in the name of the U.N. (under U.N. auspices, so to speak.) 


(Myres S. McDougal and Leon Lipson, "Perspectives for a Law of Out- 
er Space,'' AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, July, 
1958) 


BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS LAW IMPEDES CHANGE 


The history of interstate water disputes indicates that where there is an 
existing rule of law all possibilities of agreement on any other bases dis- 
appear once resort is made to that rule. A single adjudication, ineffi- 
cient though it may be in giving legal expression to technological prob- 
lems, will block, apparently forever, any possibility of agreement other 
than in its terms. Once a State is certain that the rule of law gives it 
rights, it will stand on those rights and make no concessions, however 
evident may be the effects of technical change since the rule of law was 
established. 


(Robert D. Scott, 'Kansas v. Colorado Revisited,'' AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, July, 1958) 


DISARMAMENT 


When nations' interests clearly conflict, each nation's leaders assumes 
that the other is hostile and potentially aggressive. Each eyes the 
other's military stockpile. Chances of one overawing or threatening 
the other into compliance are negligible unless one is obviously much 
stronger than the other. Probabilities of increasing both sides' efforts 
to increase armaments are enormous. Existence of separate and po- 
tentially aggressive armed forces will obstruct any but token steps 
toward reduction of tensions between peoples. Unilateral ''disarm-by- 
disarming" reductions of armaments require by any party faith that the 
other will do likewise, and are highly unlikely to be tried. Disarmament 
by gradual transfer of control of arms to U.N. seems equally unlikely. 


(J. David Singer, "Threat Perception and the Armament-Tension 
Dilemma," CONFLICT RESOLUTION, Mar. 1958) 
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The military imbalance between the Soviet bloc and America and its 
Western European allies is such that unless the U.S.S.R. reduces its 
armed forces considerably, or the West European nations increase 
their armed forces greatly, or the U.S. breaks with its West European 
allies and decides to ''go it alone,'' no meaningful disarmament agree- 
ments are possible. And none of these shifts in the world's armed 
forces is at all likely. 


(Earl H. Voss, ''The Realities of Disarmament,'' AIR FORCE, June, 
1958) 


The imbalances between the Soviet bloc and America and its Western 
European allies are multiple. The Russians maintain larger armed 
forces. The Russians have also built two different forces: one armed 
with conventional (pre-atomic) weapons, the other equipped with atomic 
weapons. The West is doing the latter but not the former. Also, foliti- 
cal warfare favors the U.S.S.R.; the west does not engage in anti-Com- 
munist, anti-Russian, revolutionary movements. As long as these reali- 
ties exist disarmament discussions continue to confuse the weapons or 
means of war with the causes of insecurity and threat of war. As long 
as they remain "'...disarmament is /like/ witchcraft---an attempt to 
banish war by invocations." gn 


(J. F. C. Fuller, "The Military Situation,'' ORDNANCE, July-August 
1958) 


POSSIBILITIES OF INTERNATIONAL MONITORING OF ATOMIC EX- 
PLOSIONS 


The conference of Western and Soviet bloc scientists which met recent- 
ly to discuss international inspection of nuclear explosions concluded 

that 200 teams, of some 30 men each, equipped with relatively simple 
equipment, stationed from 500--1,500 miles apart (almost 40 to be sta- 
tioned in Communist territory) could detect every nuclear explosion ex- 
cept the tiniest ones, those run deep underground, and those held at ex- 
tremely high altitudes (more than 18 miles.) The scientists recommen- 
ded that such an inspection system be created and administered by a new 
international agency. 


("The Spoor of a Bomb,"" ECONOMIST, London, Sept. 6, 1958) 
MOST IDEOLOGICAL DISPUTES CONCERN ONLY LEADERS AND MOST 
PEOPLE CAN EASILY BE LED 


Studies of prejudices against Negroes in South Africa and in the southern 
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United States indicate that, not surprisingly, persons who are more 
authoritarian than others are more prejudiced against Negroes. But 
almost identical percentages of the population are equally authoritarian 
in the U.S. North and the U.S. South,and in England and among Afri- 
kaners. Much more important in maintaining prejudice is the tendency 
of persons to conforin to existing taboos and beliefs. In areas in which 
prejudice against Negroes is official and prevalent among leaders, per. 
sons who are conformists are anti-Negro; in areas in which it is usual 
to be anti-anti-Negro, persons who are conformists conform and are 
anti-anti-Negro. 


Comparisons of studies of emigrés from Russia, of studies of American 
opinion and attitudes, and of opinion surveys in 10 other countries, indi- 
cate that neither the typical Russian nor the typical American is com- 
mitted ideologically to Communism or to capitalism. Both favor the 
welfare state; both prize individual freedom; both see communism and 
capitalism as distastetul extremes and would prefer something in be- 
tween. 


The inferences from the above are that most of the people in the world 
do not hold any ideological beliefs with any intensity; they go along with 
whatever is "given" and conform to it. This lack of ideological fanati- 
cism indicates that most international ideological issues are inspired 
by leaders and could be compromised without fear of lack of popular 
acceptance. 


(Thomas F. Pettigrew, ''Personality and Sociocultural Factors in Inter- 
group Attitudes: A Cross-National Comparison," and Ralph White, 
"The Cold War and the Modal Philosophy,'' CONFLICT RESOLUTION, 
March, 1958) 


ATTITUDES TOWARD OTHER NATIONS AND TOWARD FOREIGN POLI- 
CY: ACCIDENTAL AND BASED ON PERSONALITY 


In order for a person's attitudes to be rational he must be able to learn 
things about a phenomenon again and again, and he must be able to some- 
how validate some of what he learns by his own experience. Foreign 
policies and foreign policy situations are never immediate or personal 
for more than a few persons, and there is little that is regular and con- 
sistent in the flow of information about them. People's attitudes on in- 
ternational matters of consequence are probably formed, and explain- 
able, primarily in terms of individuals' personalities. 


(William A. Scott, "Rationality and Non-Rationality of International 
Attitudes," CONFLICT RESOLUTION, March, 1958) 


THE PATTERN OF CHANGE OF ATTITUDES OF PERSONS ABROAD 


When a foreigner is first exposed to a new culture he falls back on his 
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stereotypes, he makes strong black and white distinctions, and he overt- 
ly maintains that his own culture is superior. In the second phase of 

his stay in another country he ceases to be defensive about his own cul- 
ture, he relies less on his initial stereotype of the country he is in, and 
he accepts, tentatively (often hardly articulated) the points of view of 

the country he is in. In the third and final phase of his reactions to the 
country he is exposed to, his values and beliefs are altered and reshaped 
to include relevant beliefs and values of the country he is (or has been) 
exposed to. Most effective attitude changes occur if the foreign visitor 
is back home toward the end of the second phase so that the shift occurs 
when he is again in touch with his own culture. 


(Jeanne Watson and Ronald Lippet, ''Cross-Cultural Experience asa 
Source of Attitude Change,'' CONFLICT RESOLUTION, March, 1958) 


PERSONALITY AND FOREIGN POLICY ATTITUDES: MISANTHROPES 
AND THE USE OF FORCE 


Persons who dislike their fellow man also place great stress on the use 
of force in international affairs and expect war and anarchy to recur fre- 
quently . 


Based on a study of 1,000 persons. 


(Morris Rosenberg, ''Misanthropy and Attitudes Toward International 
Affairs,'' CONFLICT RESOLUTION, Dec. 1957) 


COMMUNICATION AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Commonly used headline abbreviations (ICBM, NATO, etc.) are recog- 
nized only about 60% of the time. (Based on studies of students in lowa 
and adults in St. Louis, Missouri.) ¥ 


(Adolph O. Goldsmith, ''Comprehensibility of Initials in Headlines, uf 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Spring, 1958) 


AMERICAN GOODS AND THE AMERICAN IMAGE ABROAD 


The attitudes of foreign peoples toward American products and Ameri- 

can companies are inextricably linked to their images of Americans 

and America. Almost nothing is known about this, and in efforts to win 
foreign customers about all American companies can draw upon are 
Studies of foreign attitudes toward American foreign policies and assump- 
tions which apply to the American people at home in the American mar- 
ket. (E.g. in Latin America U.S. business has been losing ground be- 
cause most business representatives make assumptions of Latin Ameri- 
ta which fit only in the United States.) 
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(Frank Bonilla an? Harris Huey, 'The Meaning of Headlines to Public 
Relations, '' PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, April, 1958; Walter 

Lemmon, "Our Public Relations Responsibilities in Latin America," 
ibid. June, 1958) 


"PEOPLE'S CAPITALISM" 


A widespread theory in America is that under "people's capitalism" 
the rank and file of the population are becoming part owners of the 
means of proauction in America. This is not a fact and there is no such 
trend. That the theory is growing in popular acceptance is proof only 
that organized propaganda is effective. 


(Victor Perlo, ''People's Capitalism' and Stock Ownership, '' AMERI- 
CAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, June, 1958) 


UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS AND RAW MATERIALS EXPORTS 


Underdeveloped countries recently emerged to independence are strong- 
ly anti-colonial. They are in rebellion against everything colonial, and 
their governments believe that to go on producing raw materials for ex- 
port is to preserve the colonial pattern of trade. They discourage their 
peasantrys' possibilities of producing agricultural export crops; they 
divert their capital and small technical resources into industrial devel- 
opment projects in the interests of self-sufficiency; they often cripple 
their mining and plantation agriculture sectors of their economy by 
nationalization or semi-confiscatory taxes and controls. The effects 
are generally to reduce the country's production of raw materials for 
export drastically, to reduce the country's earnings in foreign monies 
drastically and to create a balance of payments crisis and a deficit in 
the national budget. 


Even if international economic aid continues to flow at high levels most 
of the money for economic development will have to be earned by and 
taxed out of each underdeveloped country itself. The stigma of associa- 
tion with excolonial days must not be allowed to get in the way of these 
countries' primary opportunities to earn money for development. Ex- 
ports of raw materials should be pushed forward. 


(H. Myint, "The ‘Classical Theory' of International Trade and the Under- 
developed Countries,"" ECONOMIC JOURNAL, London, June, 1958) 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Planners in low income countries talk about and aim at "balanced growth: 


The question of what kind of economic plant an underdeveloped country 
ought to have (and ought to plan for) in order to have a "balanced" econo- 
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my is an unanswerable one. The key to planning coordinated investment 
programs which will raise incomes is to concentrate on producing and 
marketing goods which will fall in cost as you increase industrialization 

and to concentrate in international trade on purchasing goods which will 
rise in cost as you increase industrialization. 


(John Sheahan, ''International Specialization and the Concept of Balanced 
Growth,'"’ QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, ! ay, 1958) 
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BACKGROUND On World Politics 


WHAT IT IS: To see world politics in anv kind of focus it is not enough 
to follow elections, major institutional or constitutional changes, and 
occasional battles, cabinet upsets, and palace revolutions. These are 
only the box scores. They tell you who won or lost something, but they 
don't tell you what. To know this, one must cover the spectrum of mili- 
tary, scientific and economic potential or capability, and the attitudes, 
taboos, and values of peoples and their leaders. 


Everybody in international relations knows that no individual can cover 
all this. No one can possibly find time for it. 


BACKGROUND On World Politics does it for you. A team of 16 special- 
ists covers more than 300 publications on military developments, eco- 
nomics, the sciences, geography, sociology, management and industrial 
techniques, public administration, international administration, p’sychol- 
ogy, history, public opinion and communication, diplomacy, law, and 
treads in the underdeveloped areas, and abstracts therefrom everything 
bearing on international politics. , 


If you teach, write, or think about world politics and international accord 
or discord, BACKGROUND On World Politics is the small end of the fun- 
nel. 


WHAT IT IS NOT: BACKGROUND On World Politics does not. review 
books. It does not cover conventional political science journals (presum- 
ably most of its audience reads these, and for those who do not there are 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS.) It does not cover 
magazines of national mass readership. It does not carry original ar- 
ticles. Its job is not to add to the river of print but to channel off and 
regularize the flow of fresh data and ideas about nations' growth, sys- 
tems, taboos, weapons, and intentions, which must irrigate the subject 
of international politics if lectures, predictions, and writings are not to 
wither and die or to produce strange fruit indeed. 


Its interests are not antiquarian. Its focus is upon the projectable very 
recent past and present, and the future. 


It is not a bibliography but a digest. It is published quarterly. Your 
comments are invited. 


The Editor 


PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 


I. MILITARY PROBLEMS, WEAPONS, BASES, AND TECHNIQUES 


U. S. GROUND FORCES 


The $1,500,000,000 made available each year to the U.S. Army for 
modernization is not enough to hold the line against weapons obsoles- 
cence and wear. There is a decrease in the combat capability of our 
ground forces each year. Army combat organizations have only about 
60% of the capability they would have if they were fully equipped with 
modern weapons. 


(Anthony L. Wermuth, "Modernization Minus,'' ARMY, Oct. 1958) 


U.S. GROUND FORCES' EXPERIMENTAL MISSILE UNITS 


Three types of experimental ground forces units have recently been de- 
veloped by the U.S. Army for tactical uses of missiles. (1) The Air 
Transportable Missile Command, of about 1,100 men, is built around 
one battalion with four missile launchers and is equipped to fire a var- 
iety of atomic warheads. (2) The U.S. Army Missile Command (Med- 
ium) consists of four Honest John missile battalions and a Corporal mis- 
sile battalion; it can furnish missile fire in support of divisions, corps, 
and field army. There are two such units, one assigned to the U.S. 
Southern European Task Force, the other based in the U.S. (3) The 
U.S. Army Missile Command (Heavy) is built around the Redstone mis- 
sile. It has about 1,400 men. 


(George C. Dalia, "Atomic Punch for the Ground Gainers,'' ARMY IN- 
FORMATION DIGEST, Nov. 1958) 


THE U.S. COMMITMENT TO MISSILES 


The extent of U.S. commitment to missiles for defense is seen in the 
following figures: there are 75 major prime contractors and 4,000- 
5,000 subcontractors---these are the missile industry. This aspect 
of defense costs $3,000,000,000 a year. It has a backlog of 
$3,500,000,000-worth of defense orders. Some $2,000,000, 000 is 
being spent on research and development. It involves more than 
400,000 people. 


(E. E. Halmost "Here's the U.S. Missile Industry,'' MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS, Nov. 17, 1958) 


On the potential of missile defense see ''THE BALKANS AND MISSILE 
DEFENSES," p. 18 of this journal. 


WEAPONS FOR GROUND FORCES, 1965-70 


The trends in infantry units will be to smaller divisions with greater 
mobility and much greater fire power. Reductions in Army manpower 
and developments of new light-weight nuclear weapons make this both 
possible and necessary. (Weapons and infantry gear now in experimen- 
tal development include: light-weight but effective nylon armor, lighter 
weight rifles, machine guns and mortars, increased use of radar, in- 
creased use of small rockets, increased use of infra-red detection de- 
vices, and devices to better enable the ground soldier to take cover.) 


(Report on a world-wide conference on trends in infantry warfare, at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, in Dec. 1958, New York Times, Dec. 7, 1958) 


RADIOACTIVE FALL-OUT IN EVENT OF MAJOR MILITARY ACTION 


Use of the Strategic Air Command in major military action will do much 
more than knock out the military aggressor. Were the Strategic Air 


Command to fly a total of 1500 air missions and drop an average of 10 


megatons per mission, the total radioactivity would be beyond what the 

tomic Energy Commission and others accept as the ''maximum per- 
missible concentration" of ''safe"' radioactivity. Fall-out might affect 
the world's food supply by contaminating the soil and by so lowering the 
earth's temperature that it might be impossible to grow some crops and 
the yield of others might be lowered. 


This danger to mankind is inherent in our major defense weapon. We 
must work toward the following in U.S. defense policy: (1) We must 
shift some of our massive air deterrent to sea-bases (then we could de- 
crease the number of them.) (2) We must develop bombs which burst 
close to the ground and which, consequently, produce less--and less 
wiiespread---radioactivity. (3) We must develop decontamination tech- 
niques. (4) We must stockpile items needed to survive in case of attack 
and major fall-out. (5) We must construct shelters against radiation 
hazards. 


(Edgar A. Parsons, "Residual Radioactivity and the Grand Strategy of 
the United States,"" MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, Nov. 1958) 
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ARCTIC WARFARE 


The Alaskan Command of the U.S. Army has developed aviation and avi- 
ation-servicing equipment capable of operating at ground temperatures 
as low as 60 degrees below zero. 


(Glman C. Mudgett, "Rampart to the North,"’ ARMY INFORMATION DI- 
GEST, Jan. 1959) 


IMPROVEMENTS IN U.S. LOGISTICS 


The U.S. Air Materiel Command is planning an automatic electronic 
world-wide communications network linking all U.S. armed forces es- 
tablishments and capable of transmitting administrative information 
(e.g. personnel status, statistics on supplies, finance.) This logistics 
network will be operating in about two years. 


(Winston O. Etz, "Air Materiel Command,'' ARMED FORCES MANACE- 
MENT, Oct. 1958) 


See also "COMPLETE MESHING OF GROUND TIMING AND AIRCRAFT- 
IN-FLIGHT INFORMATION," p. 43 of this journal. 


Il. THE U.S. ECONOMY 


U.S. ECONOMY COMPARED TO THE U.S.S.R.'s 


A comparison of U.S. and U.S.S.R. inventory to output ratios in major 
sectors of industry and trade shows that the Soviet economy does not use 
working capital as efficiently as does the U.S. system. It requires lar- 
ger inventories per unit of output. For trade, "the Soviet economy takes 
roughly half again as much inventory to stock a given flow of goods to 
consumers as is the case in the United States."' In industrial produc- 
tion, U.S.S.R. industry has to keep an average of 6 units in the indus- 
trial pipelines to produce 1 unit of output; the U.S. averages only 4 units 
tied up for 1 of output. Poor transportation and distribution systems en- 
courage hoarding of supplies by management. Stockpiling which would 
be wasteful in the U.S. is "almost a rule of economic rationality" in the 
U.S.S.R. 


(Robert W. Campbell, "A Comparison of Soviet and American Inventory- 
Output Ratios,"" AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, Sept. 1958) 


THE U.S. AND OIL ABROAD 


So great is the demand for oil that American oil companies have inves- 
ted more than $9,000,000,000 abroad (2/3's of it in the Western hemi- 
sphere.) Oil investments by the U.S. greatly exceed any other kind of 
investments or financial interest abroad. 


(Dillard Spriggs, "Oil Now Largest U.S. Investment Abroad,"' WORLD 
PETROLEUM, Dec. 1958) 


U.S. INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


Contrary to long-standing lore about the "frightened investor," and des- 
pite the brief U.S. recession of 1957-58, U.S. new private investments 
abroad were nearly $4,000,000,000 in 1957, as much as in 1956. Net 
flow of U.S. investment dollars abroad during the first half of 1958 was 
as high as 1957. .Foreign borrowing from U.S. private investors by 
means of bonds was as high in the first half of 1958 as in all of 1957. 
About 25% of all new U.S. investment dollars went into purchases of 
foreign bonds and foreign bank loans. About 75% were direct invest- 
ments by U.S. companies in their foreign subsidiaries. The total of 
U.S. investments abroad is now almost $37,000,000,000. As usual, 
almost 7/8's of all new investments were made in West Europe and in 
the Western hemisphere. Money put into underdeveloped countries went 
mainly into oil, mining, and smelting activities. 


(Samuel Pizer and Frederick Cutler, Private Foreign Investments 


Near $37 Billion," SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, Sept. 1958) 


U.S. OIL RESERVES INCREASED BY DEVELOPMENTS USING OIL 
SHALE 


Experimental extraction of oil from shale, in the United States, has 
demonstrated that shale oil can be produced at a cost competitive with 
United States crude oil, but not as yet competitive with imported crude 
oil. As foreign oil imports become less dependable it is probable that 
the U.S. economy and U.S. defense will depend increasingly upon shale 
oil. Oil shale exists in the U.S. in vast quantities (in northwestern 
Colorado there is enough for oil supplies for the U.S. for 300 years. 
Increased use of shale for oil will mean that the cost of extracting it 
will continue to fall and that it will become even more competitive with, 
for example, Middle Eastern oil. 


(Harold A. Hoffmaster, "Oil Shale and Shale Oil in Colorado,'' ANNALS 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS, Sept. 1958) 
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ll. U.S. FOREIGN POLICIES 


HIATUSES IN U.S. DEFENSE POLICY 


The U.S. has not yet evolved any over-all defense strategy. Conse- 
quently there are no definite tactical requirements derived therefrom. 
A further consequence is that fundamental military policy decisions are 
indirectly made by those involved in defense budgeting, by manipulating 
defense appropriations. 


A further problem in U.S. defense policy formulation is that officials 
recently added to the Department of Defense have increasingly become 
enamored by the glitter of radically new weapons ‘‘at the sacrifice of 
the more mundane weapons now in service with proven reliability. 


(''Today and Tomorrow,'' AVIATION WEEK, Dec. 8, 1958) 


See also ''NATO AND THE BASIC PROBLEMS OF EUROPEAN DE- 
FENSE,' p. 12 of this journal. 


THE U.S. DEFENSE DEPARTMENT AND ITS TROUBLES 


Efficiency in the U.S. Department of Defense is probably permanently 
handicapped because: (1) the law forbids any military man to be in 
charge. (This is like barring any "steel man'' from heading a steel com- 
pany.) (2) Secretaries of Defense and their assistants average less 

than two years in office. Officers rotate every 2 to 4 years. (3) Legis- 
lation designed to protect the taxpayer against graft also limits the initia- 
tive of Defense Department executives. (4) The Defense Department, 
like most parts of the government, is bound by law to also give meaning 
to the welfare, protectionist, and libertarian goals of the whole of Ameri- 
can government. (It must, for example, pay prevailing wages, avoid 
racial discrimination, show preference to U.S. shipping, and distribute 
its contracts so as to favor small businesses, distressed businesses, 

and distressed areas.) 


It is unreasonable to expect it to operate as efficiently as agencies whose 
executives are less burdened by such problems and such additional func- 
tions. 


(Charles A. Coolidge, 'Some Practical Problems in the Pentagon," 
AIR FORCE, Dec. 1958) 


AMERICA'S CHINA POLICY: CONDEMNED IF WE DO AND CON- 
DEMNED IF WE DON'T 


America's recent decision to defend Quemoy and Matsu has mystified 
observers more than any other policy the U.S. has followed since World 
War Il. 


The Quemoy crisis has demonstrated America's basic dilemma: ''Little 
Brother is watching you."' ''When Mr. Dulles talks tough about Quemoy, 
European stomachs flutter; but when he seems to be giving even a mere 
inch of ground, Far Eastern hearts sink.'' Peking seems bent on ex- 
ploiting America's difficulties to the limit, and America's smaller part- 
ners in Asia have reasons to be concerned. If America withdraws its 
power they will be left alone near the new Chinese giant and may slowly 
once again become China's vassals. The chances of peace in Asia do 
not depend simply on what the United States may do. ''There is no 
chance of any Far Eastern accomodation, still less of any sort of final 
settlement, unless Peking is willing to make one on ... terms short of 
the total expulsion of the Americans from the Pacific scene." 


("Respite for Quemoy?'' ECONOMIST, London, Oct. 11, 1958; Neal 
Stanford, ' Tug of War of Two Chinas,'’ FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN, 
Oct. 15, 1958) 


THE U.S. AND THE INDIAN GCEAN 


’ The immediate target of U.S.S.R. expansion is undoubtedly the fringe 
areas of underdeveloped Asia adjacent to the U.S.S.R. The U.S. has 
great capacity to police and protect this area by means of its naval 
strength. U.S. naval power is undisputed in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
but nor a U.S. ship is based in the vast Indian Ocean which washes much 
of the threatened area. 


The points at which the Indian Ocean area is particularly vulnerable are: 
(1) Bab el Mandeb Strait at the south end of the Red Sea, (2) the Strait of 
Ormuz at the south end of the Persian Gulf, (3) the Strait of Malacca be- 
tween Malaya and Indonesia, and (4) Sunda Strait between Java and Su- 
matra. The U.S. needs a South Asian fleet of an attack carrier, several 
cruisers, a command and communication ship, two squadrons of des- 
troyers, a few submarines, plus amphibious lifting power for a battalion 
landing team or a helicopter carrier and approximately 1,000 Marines. 
In the eastern Indian Ocean another subordinate force (one or two 
cruisers and one division of destroyers) could police the area of the 

Bay of Bengal and eastward to Indonesia. 


(Malcolm W. Cagle, ''The Neglected Ocean,'"' UNITED STATES NAVAL 
INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Nov. 1958) 


ATOMIC ENERGY PROSPECTS, U.S. FOREIGN POLICY, AND INDIA 


India has a very great potential as a producer and user of fissionable 
materials. She is short of conventional fuels, particularly oil. She 

has great need for increased sources of energy. She has the raw mater- 
ials of atomic energy; her thorium deposits are the largest in the world. 
But she cannot bring them into production without technical assistance 
and money. The U.S. has both the technicians and the capital to provide 
limited assistance in industrial atomic energy development to India in 
the immediate future, and this type of assistance would be both extremely 
useful and peculiarly suitable in terms of the uncertainty of Indian for- 
eign policy respecting the U.S. and the West. It would be to America's 
interests to sponsor a regional atomic energy agency perhaps linked to 
the organization of the Colombo Plan. 


(Daniel Wit and Alfred B. Clubock, "Atomic Power Development in In- 
dia: Prospects and U.S. Role,'’ SOCIAL RESEARCH, Autumn, 1958) 


TRAINING OF U.S. DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PERSONNEL FOR 
AFRICAN SERVICE 


Twenty-one high and middle rank American Foreign Service Officers 
recently completed a 3-month study trip around Africa during which 

they traveied uver 10,900 miles and visited 13 countries and territories. 
They were participating in a seminar---the first of its kind in Africa--- 
planned and directed by the State Department's Foreign Service Institute 
in cooperation with governments and universities in Africa and financed 
by a Ford Foundation grant. All of the participants have had some con- 
tact with African affairs and will be concentrating on the area in the fore- 
seeable future. 


(Lyman Drake, "U.S. Diplomats Tour Africa,'' AFRICA SPECIAL RE- 
PORT, III, November 1958) 


PART TWO: WEST EUROPE 


WEST EUROPE AND THE AMERICAN RECESSION OF 1957-58 


During 1958 total production in the free world fell for the first time 
since World War Il, yet ''the prospects for exchange stability and for 
economic expansion on a sound base appear much more favorable than 
a year ago." Britain, the Netherlands, and Japan have all recovered 
from balance of payments difficulties incidental to the American reces- 
sion during !957-8. Germany has increasingly become an international 
leader and lender; her surpluses of other nations' moneys actually in- 
creased during the brief recession. France's supply of foreign moneys, 
particularly dollars, has been increased by U.S. loans and also by a 
revival of Frenchmen's confidence in their own money because of the 
rise of de Gaulle to power. The new financial and economic soundness 
of the industrialized European nations and Japan means that the once 
pressing proolem of the ''dollar shortage'' has disappeared. The finan- 
cing onerations of both the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund have increased to record levels, and both are now hampered by a 
shortage of money, and both plan to increase their funds by increasing 
member nations’ quotas, increased borrowing from private investors, 
ani increased lending of currencies not formerly convertible. 


("Recession's Financial Paradox,'' ECONOMIST, London, Nov. 22, 
1°58) 


European prosperity and the great increase in ownership of automobiles 
have produced a boom in road-building (in 1957 28% over 1956 in West 
Europe as 2 whole, in West Germany 55% over 1956) and a boom in 
American road-building equipment. 


(PRINTERS INK, Nov. 28, 1958) 


THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY AND THE BRITISH COM- 
MONWEALTH 


The continental European members of the European Economic Commun- 
ity and Britain are now negotiating reductions of tariffs and tariff equiva- 
lents. Some of these, probably many, must come at the cost of the tight 
protectionism of the British Commonwealth system of trade preferences. 
Should the Commonwealth preference system have to be largely aban- 
doned India, Ghana, and Canada will be the "chief sufferers," as will 
outsiders such as the U.S., Switzerland, Japan, and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Australia will not be much affected. Britain will be the 


principal loser, but this will presumably be offset by increased markets 
within the new continental European free trade area. 


(W. M. Corden, "Australia and European Free Trade,'' ECONOMIC 
RECORD, Melbourne, Aug. 1958) 


eee 


The entry of American goods into a European Common Market may be 
initially handicapped by ECM common tariffs against outsiders, but 
American manufacturers will gain from the anticipated intra-Commen- 
Market increase in production by establishing or expanding branches 
within Europe. 


("American Business and its State in the Common Market,’ COLUMPIA 
UNIVERSITY FORUM, Spring, 1958) 


INFLATION IN BRITAIN 


Since World War II Britain's economy has been characterized by full 
employment and continued price increases. But this inflation does not 
seem to have reduced saving or investment. The rate of economic 
growth has been increased more by developments in technology than bv 
increases in investments. Both industries and workers have been as 
adaptable and mobile in conditions of full employment as they were in 
conditions of great unemployment. 


(A. J. Brown, "Inflation and the British Economy,'' ECONOMIC JOUR- 
NAL, London, Sept. 1958) 


BRITAIN'S ECONOMY: WORKER INCENTIVES 


During the past 20 years the proportion of workers in Britain who are 

paid under systems which relate payment to output (wage plus a merk- 
up as an incentive to produce) has risen steadily. By 1955 almost one- 
third of all industries were using incentive payments. 


("Incentives---The Turn of the Tide?"’ LISTENER, London, July 10, 
1958) 

BRITAIN'S PROGRESS IN ATOMIC ENERGY 

Britain is ahead of the U.S. in harnessing atomic power to produce 


electricity. Her first nuclear power station has been producing elec- 
trical power for industry for almost two years. She is expected ''to 


assume leadership in nuclear applications to shipping in the near future." 
She is ahead of the U.S. 


(Fred F. Kravath, "Britain's Nuclear Energy Development," MILITARY 
ENGINEER, Nov.-Dec. 1958) 


BRITAIN'S BASIC VULNERABILITY 


The Russians could blockade Britain effectively without using nuclear 
weapons---so great is Russian naval strength and so great is Britain's 
dependence upon imports by sea. (Britain imports 100,000,000 tons of 
goods each year, 99% by sea.) Today 15,500 ships carry the goods which 
tie the world together economically---particularly Britain. In World 
War II the belligerents sank some 9,000 ships. In war the destruction 
of a few thousand vessels could break up the western world. 


(F. Bailey and D. W. Waters, ''The Heel of Achilles,'' JOURNAL OF 
THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, Aug. 1958) 


FRANCE: THE ECONOMY, AND DE GAULLE 


It is misleading to think that De Gaulle came to power in France because 
of a condition of near collapse. But France has been experiencing, the 
last 10 years, her greatest economic growth in the past 1CC years. 
Gross national product increased 50%. Industrial production doubled. 
At the moment De Gaulle came to power capital was being invested ata 
rate higher than in the U.S. or Britain and equal to that of West Ger- 
many. De Gaulle was brought to power in considerable part because the 
political institutions of the Fourth Republic resisted changes required by 
France's aew economic growth (changes in taxes and in distribution and 
economic and social shifts of any fundamental sort.) The prospect of 
stability in the Fifth Republic is exceedingly bright. 


(John E. Sawyer, ''France's New Horizon,'' YALE REVIEW, Dec. 1958) 


GERMANY: THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


The two great problems of Europe in world politics are a divided Ger- 
many and Russian occupation of East Europe. Neither the West nor the 
U.S.S.R. seems likely to withdraw troops and abandon bases. Plans 
for "disengagement" (currently three: the Rapacki Plan for a non-nu- 
clear zone in central Europe, the Gaitskell Plan for a disengaged and 
neutral area in central Europe consisting of a reunited and apparently 
ignored Germany and East Europe, and the Kennan-Slessor plan for 
total disengagement) will continue to appear, be discussed, and slowly 
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abandoned. There seems to be no agreement or major change of the 
world political situation in prospect. 


(M. Howard, Disengagement and Western Security,"" INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, Oct. 1958; Henry Paul Spaak, ''NATO and the Communist 
Challenge,"" INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, Toronto, Autumn, 1958) 


GERMANY, THE U.S., AND THE U.S.S.R. 


Russian policy respecting Germany is the policy of maintaining the 
status quo. She apparently wishes to make the division of Germany 
more formal, more complete. Many leaders in the West do not want 
German reunification. Each side again and again states such exacting 
terms for unification that no unification is possible. 


("Russia's German Policy, '' ECONOMIST, London, Nov. 15, 1958) 


GERMAN REUNIFICATION AND THE WEST GERMANS 


The main issues of foreign policy within West Germany are the reunion 
of West and East Germany, and the desire of the German expellees from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland to, if ever possible.return to their old homes. 
Chancellor Adenauer's pro-West policy is opposed by many who favor 
some form of disarmament or neutralization of Germany as a way to 
lessen world tensions affecting Germany, and by many who oppose West 
German participation in NATO. There seem to be no prospects of meet- 
ing any of these demands. 


(Hans Kohn, "West Germany: New Era for German People,’ HEAD- 
LINE SERIES, September-October, 1958) 


GERMANY: UNITY AND EFFICIENCY, BUT AT THE PRICE OF CEN- 
TRALIZATION 


Konrad Adenauer, like few other politicians in German history, has 
been able to combine leadership of his political party with real leader- 
ship of the German government. Smaller parties and the opposition 
Socialists have been forced to focus their policies and fight elections 
in terms of the Chancellor. The independence of small coalition part- 
ners within Adenauer's Christian Democratic Union has diminished; 
party policies are increasingly hammered out at the center, Bonn. The 
prestige of the Land (state) governments and ministers has declined in 
relation to Bonn. The Federal system has not lived up to expectations 
as a check upon national power. Partly this has been due to the politi- 
cal magic of the Chancellor; partly it has been due to the facts of eco- 
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nomic life, for traditional Land egotism gets in the way of economic 
growth and prosperity. The upper chamber, with members drawn from, 
and exclusively responsible to, the Land cabinets, was expected to "en- 
sure a continuous, viable constitutional check on the centralistic tenden- 
cies of the parties leaders...'' but it has not taken a large part in formu- 
lating national policies. "Notwithstanding a strong German reaction 
against the extreme centralization of the Hitler regime, federalism in 
Germany is the victim of the...contradiction between 'constitutional 
attempts to provide federal structures' and the 'centralizing tendencies 
of social reality.' ....The viability of the present arrangement is large- 
ly dependent on the maintenance of a stable and strong executive....'' 


(Arnold J. Heidenheimer, ''Federalism and the Party System: The Case 
of West Germany,'' AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Sept. 
1958) 


NATO AND THE BASIC PROBLEMS OF EUROPEAN DEFENSE 


To counter local and limited aggression in Europe the NATO countries 
need a small professional army---highly*mobile armored units and 
light infantry divisions. Backing these up would be militia-type forces 
trained only to fight in their own locale. A mobile force of 20 such di- 
visions, on the ready, would be good insurance against any sudden 
limited pounce by the U.S.S.R., and 30 such divisions would guarantee 
containment. Such should be the NATO "shield,'' and such should be 
the goal of NATO planning. NATO dependence upon the Strategic Air 
arm of the United States is useless, for in any limited intra-European 
military actions the Strategic Air Force could not be used without mak- 
ing the war instantly world-wide and total. Tactical atomic weapons 
are likely to cause the NATO ground forces to become so dependent 
upon them that they will not be capable of military defense in any non- 
nuclear warfare. 


The formulation of military doctrine and military defense planning are 
rapidly becoming loaded with political implications. The day when civil 
leaders decided defense policy but left the strategy and choice of weapons 
to the generals and the admirals is gone. There is a new and growing 
problem: statesmen and their diplomatic advisors must acquire a much 
greater knowledge of military techniques than they ever needed in the 
past. 


(B. H. Liddel Hart, "Basic Problems of European Defense,'' MARINE 
CORPS GAZETTE, Sept. 1958) 


The Western Powers' emphasis upon defense against the possible Big 
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War empiasizing long-range aircraft to retaliate massively with atomic 
bombs, has left us vulnerable to all other kinds of attack. The follow- 
ing defenses are needed: (1) land-based and sea-based units capable of 
launching intercontinental ballistic missiles; (2) lighter "conventional" 
(non-nuclear) military equipment; (3) larger "conventional" ground 
forces (Army and Marines); (4) increased power to move ground forces 
rapidly, for we cannot assume that our troops will be permitted to re- 
main on foreign bases close to the potential enerny indefinitely; and (5) 
tactical air power for close support of ground forces and for anti-sub- 
marine activity. 


An excessive amount of our industrial capacity and of our skilled man- 
power is tied up in our overdeveloped massive long-range air deterrent, 
and should be reallocated in terms of the above weaknesses. 


(Lawrence B. Green and JohnH. Burt, "Massive Retaliation: Salvation 
or °"' UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Oct. 
1958) 


NATO's ORGANIZATION 


The NATO organization needs major overhaul. "It is complicated, cum- 
bersome, and grossly over-staffed.'' If policy is to be unified and effec- 
tive a small central organization built upon U.S.-British-French unir, 

is needed to work out NATO strategy. 


(Field Marshal Montgomery, "The Present State of the Game in tne Con- 
test Between East and West, and the Future Outlook,'' JOURNAL OF 
THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, Nov. 1958) 


NORWAY, NATO, AND DANGER BY SEA 


Since Norway joined NATO her defense plans have emphasized the Arry. 
(Naval defense receives less than three-sevenths of Norway's defense 
funds.) The difficulty is that Russian naval strength makes Norway ar. 
attractive prospective base from which to dispute the naval supremacy 
of the Western Powers. Main invasion routes to Norway are clearly bv 
sea. As long as present plans continue, these main routes will con- 
tinue largely unguarded. 


(O.P. Araldsen, "Norwegian Defense Problems: The Role of the 
Navy,"' UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Oct 

1958) 

MALTA: NAVAL BASE WHOSE PEOPLE WANT MORE INDEPENDENCE 


The Maltese want more independence. In 1947 Malta was given home 
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rule. An elected legislature has the power to enact local laws, but mat- 
ters concerning defense and foreign affairs are ''reserved" to the Gover- 
nor, who is appointed by the British. The elected Prime Minister has 
clashed with the British-appointed Governor repeatedly. Both major 
political parties demand more freedom from British control. The Mal- 
tese Labor Party (which holds 23 of 40 seats in the legislature) wants 
Malta to have a status rather like that of Northern Ireland---its own 
parliament but also with representatives in the British Parliament. 

The Maltese Nationalists want dominion status (amounting to complete 
independence.) Before World War II many of the Nationalists advocated 
union with Italy. 


There are two difficulties. The island cannot support itself, and NATO, 
the U.S., and Britain need it as a naval base. It has been the head- 
quarters of Britain's Mediterranean fleet since Lord Nelson's day. It 
is the Mediterranean headquarters of NATO today. It shelters and pro- 
vides a base for a large part of the U.S. Sixth Fleet today. Opposition 
to U.S. bases is increasing in many Mediterranean countries, and this 
makes Malta ever more important to the U.S. and to NATO. 


A feasible solution would be for the U.S. to subsidize Malta through 
NATO and for Britain to grant a larger measure of political indepen- 
dence. 


(Alvin J. Cottrell, 'Malta--The Future of a Naval Base,'' UNITED 
STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Oct. 1958) 


SPAIN: OIL? 


Spain is encouraging foreign firms to come in to search for and develop 
oil reserves. Spanish legislation will offer 50%-to-firm 50%-to-the- 
government sharing of profits, eliminate the present ceiling on the per- 
centage of companies which may be foreign owned, and permit conver- 
sion of profits into U.S. dollars. Simultaneously the Spanish govern- 
ment is declaring that ''domination by foreign capital'' can no longer be 
tolerated in the Middle East. 


THE SPANISH ARMY 


The U.S., which has spent $350,000,000 since 1953 on the Spanish Ar- 
my, will be asked for $100,000,000 more to permit the Army to reor- 
ganize. (The usefulness of Spain to the U.S. and NATO is in terms of 
bases for part of the U.S. Strategic Air Command---long- range nuclear 
armed bombers. Rorrejon, in Spain, has the largest paved runway in 
Europe, and it and other bases at Zaragoza and near Seville are part 

of the S.A.C. counter-deterrent against Russian aerial and missile 
threats.) 
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SPANISH REACTIONS TO DE GAULLE 


Spanish spokesmen are jubilant about the coming of De Gaulle into power 
in France and the end of the Fourth Republic. They interpret these 
events as proof of the failure of democratic rule. 


("Spain,'' HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, July, August, and October, 
1958; Robert Hotz, "Reflex in Spain,'' AVIATION WEEK, Nov. 3, 1958) 


SWEDEN'S DEFENSES 


Sweden is far from defenseless. Some $548,000,000 is being put into 

defense this next year. Every able male from age 18 up must serve in 

the armed forces and subsequently in the reserves. Sweden could mo- 

bilize 500,000 soldiers. More than two-thirds of the Air Force is in 

fighter craft. The Swedish Navy consists of 24 cruisers, 27 submarines, 
and some 170 smaller craft. Almost 1,000,000 persons are active in 
civil defense work and an extensive program of bomb shelters is in 
progress. 


(Rodger L. Simons, "Sweden's Defense Problems,'' UNITED STATES 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Nov. 1958) 
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PART THREE: THE U.S.S.R. AND EAST EUROPE 


THE SOVIET NUCLEAR-POWERED BOMBER 


The U.S.S.R. has built a nuclear-powered bomber and has been flying 
it for at least two months. It is powered by a combination of nuclear 
and conventional turbojet engines, performs in the high subsonic and low 
supersonic ranges, and its range is limited only by the life of the parts 
of its engine and the endurance of its crew---not by its fuel. 


(Robert Hotz, "The Soviet Nuclear-Powered Bomber,'' AVIATION WEEK, 


Dec. 1, 1958) 


THE SOVIET SUN SATELLITE 


The Soviet satellite released Jan. 3, 1959 is evidence that the U.S.S.R. 
remains ahead of the U.S. in the race in rocketry and the fielding of 
satellites into outer space. The Soviet rocket is estimated to have pro- 
duced about 500,000 pounds thrust. By comparison, the best the U.S. 
has as yet achieved is less than 400,000---in the Atlas rocket now or- 
biting the earth. The newest Soviet satellite fielded about 800 pounds of 
instruments. The most any U.S. rocket has lifted is 150 pounds. The 
problem of propulsion has been solved by both superpowers and empha- 
sis seems likely to shift to how to bring a space vehicle back to earth 
intact. 


(Editor) 


On Russian, potential with conventional (non-nuclear) weapons see 
"BRITAIN'S BASIC VULNERABILITY, " p. 10 of this journal. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN ECONOMIC PLAN 


The new Russian plan, to be fulfilled by 1965, again stresses heavy in- 
dustry (gross industrial output is to be increased 80%.) It does, how- 
ever, allow for more consumer goods than did preceding plans, and it 
is possible that electrical appliances (for example vacuum cleaners, 
refrigerators, TV sets) may cease to be rare luxuries. Housing con- 
struction, greatly inadequate at present and always in the past, is to 
double. Gross agricultural output is planned to increase by 70%, in- 
cluding the doubling of supplies of meat, milk, and other dairy products. 
"There will have to be a tremendous increase in productivity if the 
labor plans and production plans are to be fulfilled..." 


("Nineteen Sixty-Five,'' ECONOMIST, London, Nov. 22, 1958) 
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THE U.S.S.R. IN WORLD TRADE TODAY 


Many persons have asserted that the U.S.S.R. and the Communist Bloc 
have recently become a great and growing competitor and ''threat'’ to 
U.S. trade abroad. The responses of 222 U.S. companies (in 31 in- 
dustry groups with a combined sales abroad of $667,000,000 per year) 
do not bear this out. They report that their competitors are overwhel- 
mingly the following (in the following rank order of threat"): (1) West 
Germany, (2) Britain, (3) other U.S. companies, and (4) Japan. The 
chief obstacles to their sales abroad are said to be (also in rank order 
of size of and recurrence of problem): (1) lower prices of competitors, 
(2) the limited U.S. dollars of would-be buyers, (3) competitors’ more 
liberal credit, and (4) high restrictive tariffs or tariff equivalents. The 
Communist bloc was ranked in 8th place as a problem, and mentioned 
as a competitor only by 1 in 10. 


(Alexander O. Stanley, ''Trends to Watch in Overseas Competition, "' 
DUN'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, Dec. 1958) 


SOVIET PROSPECTS IN WORLD TRADE 


Political motives have always been a factor in Soviet trade, but the re- 
cent increase in Soviet foreign economic activities is not just another 
series of political ventures in the cold war. The Soviet economy has 
changed structurally; Soviet costs of industrial goods are declining and 
her costs to produce raw materials and agricultural products are ris- 
ing. These structural changes, together with improvements in the terms 
of trade abroad, foreign trends in trade generally, and Soviet policy 
statements, indicate that it is to the U.S.S.R.'s advantage to increase 
exports of industrial products and to increase imports of raw materials. 
This is probably a permanent change in the Soviet economy. It suggests 
increased trade relations between theSoviet Union and the primary raw 
materials producing countries. 


(Robert Loring Allen, 'Econgmic Motives in Soviet Foreign Trade Poli- 
cy,'' SOUTHERN ECONOMIC JOURNAL, Oct. 1958) 


On the efficiency or inefficiency of the Soviet economy see ''U.S. ECON- 
OMY COMPARED TO THE U.S.S.R.'s,"' p. 3 of this journal. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE U.S.S.R. 


What the Western world calls psychology is studied as a branch of physi- 
ology in the U.S.S.R. Russian physiologists are far ahead of the demo- 
cratic world in the study of conditioning, (particularly in the condition- 
ing of internal physical processes (e.g. visceral nervous responses, 
pancreatic secretion, gall bladder secretion). All other areas of psy- 
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chology as we know it and use it are underdeveloped to the point of being 
non-existent in the Soviet Union. 


(G. Razran, "Soviet Psychology and Psychophysiology," SCIENCE, Nov. 
1958) 


SOVIET CONTROL OF THE NEWS IN EAST EUROPEAN COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


The new agencies in the East European satellite countries are every- 
where subservient to the Russian news agency, TASS. (In Rumania, 
for example, in 1956 75% of all Rumanian news agency items were 
TASS items, and in 1958 there were no Rumanian reports in any part 
of the West, nor any full-time American reporters in any part of Ru- 
mania.) 


(T. E. Kruglak, 'Agerpres, the Rumanian National News Agency," 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Summer, 1958) 


YUGOSLAV-RUSSIAN TENSIONS 


Tensions between the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia are at their highest since 
the momentary reconciliation of Marshall Tito and Premier Khrushchev 
in 1955. The general belief in Yugoslavia is that the Soviet leaders have 
adopted a new Stalinist "hard" line toward them. Yugoslavia is less de- 
pendent upon the U.S.S.R. than at the moment of her break 10 years 
ago. Money and military equipment are now available to her from the 
U.S. and the West. 


(G. R. MacLean "Yugoslavia: The 'Trojan Horse' of Communism" 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, Toronto, Autumn, 1958) 


THE BALKANS AND MISSILE DEFENSES 


Many of the strategic areas of the Balkans are now untenable as areas 
in which to concentrate large numbers of ground troops because they 
are now vulnerable to missiles from sites in Cyprus, Libya, Malta, 
Italy, and Saudi Arabia and from the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


(Anastase Balcos, ''The Influence of Missiles on the Balkans,'' MILI- 
TARY REVIEW, Dec. 1958) 
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WESTERN BROADCASTS TO EAST EUROPE AND THE U.S.S.R. 


The west has four networks broadcasting to the U.S.S.R. and East 
Europe. Two, the B.B.C. and Voice of America, are government or- 
ganizations; two, Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberation, both opera- 
ting in Munich, are private stations financed by private donations. Radio 
Free Europe concentrates on Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Rumania. Radio Liberation broadcasts to the U.S.S.R. Ref- 
ugees from the Soviet bloc provide most of the staff of all four stations 
or networks, but represent no particular group of refugees. (Refugee 
politics are split into so many tiny groups that there would not be enough 
wave lengths to carry all their points of view separately.) The emphasis 
is on news. 


U.S. and British broadcasts to East Europe are handicapped because 
this area has never been of primary interest to the Western powers and 
there is no clear policy to explain and broadcasters have been ''working 
in a vacuum," 


The Communist nations' jamming system is immense, a net of about 
2,500 high-powered transmitters. It must cost more than do the Wes- 
tern broadcasts. But it is impossible to jam all wave-lengths all of 

the time. There is evidence that Western broadcasts have a large audi- 
ence, in part because the dullness of Communist radio programs leaves 
East Europeans hungry for news and views. 


("Broadcasts to Eastern Europe--I & II'' ECONOMIST, London, Oct. 25 
and Nov. 1, 1958) 
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PART FOUR: THE MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 


THE WEST IS STILL NOT GETTING THROUGH TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Middle East is the hub, politically, of the Arab world. It is the 
Western Powers' only corridor to the Indian Ocean. Its peoples are 
undergoing a social revolution. The governments in the area are un- 
stable, and often afraid of their own peoples. The Western Powers' 
point of view and propaganda are not reaching Middle Eastern peoples. 
The British continue to "assume that the world consists of numbers of 
other Englishmen who will think as we think and must accept what we 
say and interpret what we say as we would interpret it." 


(Sir John Glubb, "A Further Review of the Middle East,'' JOURNAL OF 
THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, London, Aug. 1958) 


EGYPT AND THE U.S.S.R. 


The over-riding facts of Egypt's economy are that it must sell its cot- 
ton and the U.S.S.R. is by far the largest buyer, followed by Commu- 
nist China and Czechoslovakia. But three-fourths of Egypt's imports 
are purchased from the non-Soviet nations. Egypt has a large credit 
with Russia and Eastern Europe and a large deficit everywhere else. 


("Aswan Again,'' ECONOMIST, London, Nov. 1, 1958) 


OIL IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Algeria's prospects of becoming a major producer of oil are regarded 
as excellent even by the most conservative students of the country's 
prospects. The French claim that the yield will be in billions of bar- 
rels. American oil companies have been involved since March, 1958, 
though restricted to limited areas and to less than equal partnership. 
In spite of political uncertainty as to who will control North Africa, the 
French government is encouraging foreign investments in ''Sahara oil." 
Concessions are made so as not to weaken French control, however. 


(Maurice Kamen-Kaye, ''Petroleum Development in Algeria, '' GEO- 


GRAPHICAL REVIEW, Oct. 1958; "Open for Business, '' ECONOMIST, 
London, Nov. 29, 1958) 


TRENDS IN AFRICAN EMERGENCE INTO THE WORLD OF NATIONS 


The key event for Africa during the next decade is that the continent 
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will become part of the world constellation of nation states. It will 
gradually develop a regional subconstellation of power relationships be- 
tween African nations; it will also affect world power relationships in 
the course of emerging and joining it. 


The pace of emergence is uneven; northern and southern extremities 
are becoming independent faster than the center of Africa. In the north 
the whole land mass including the shoulder of West Africa, most of the 
Nile Valley, and the Horn of Africa will, perhaps within 5 years, con- 
sist of independent states as Nigeria, Italian Somalia, and the territor- 
ies of French West Africa join the 8 already free countries in the area. 
In the south the Union of South Africa. has been independent for half a 
century and by 1963 Britain will probably have only residual powers in 
Central Africa. None of the territories in a solid belt in the middle of 
equatorial Africa will be independent by 1968---Portuguese Angola and 
Mozambique, Belgian Congo (with the Ruanda-Urundi Trust Territory), 
British East Africa (Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar). Why the 
difference? (1) These middle territories are more backward. (2) Dis- 
tribution of immigrant races justifies retention of the colonial power as 
a buffer between races. (3) These territories lack the resources for 
"bootstrap" economic development. (4) Portuguese and Belgians assume 
that they will maintain their colonial authority for a long time. 


There are three major sources of conflict within Africa. All are likely 
to increase in importance and all are certain to affect the emergence of 
independent African nations. They are: (1) the division between Mos- 
lem and Christo-pagan peoples (see below) particularly in the northern 
territories of ''Black"' Africa, where the Mohammedans, already num- 
bering 25% of all Africans, are increasing in percentage; (2) the division 
between ''Black" and "multi-racial" Africa: in the multi-racial belt 
from Cape Town to Nairobi, only in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
are European and Asian migrants present in sufficient numbers to ensure 
their survival politically, once colonial power is withdrawn; (3) the di- 
visions among Christo-pagan groups (Africans who are principally ani- 
mists but who have been subject to and who have adopted some parts of 
Christian practices and beliefs) will probably result in a number of 
separate black African nations. 


Certain external pressures and influences are involved. The U.S.S.R., 
so far, has not been able to persuade Africans to follow Communism, 
hor to exploit African nationalism for Communist ends, but once inde- 
pendence is won Soviet efforts to attract parts of Africa to the Soviet 
bloc will increase. The United States has not shown much concern 
about Africa, but recently American policy has been more consistent, 
More mature, and has assumed more involvement. India is involved. 
On the East Coast, India supports African liberation, but the Indian 
settler population tends to fear African hostility. Egyptian influence, 
strong in the Horn of Africa and down the East Coast, may become 
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greater, but must overcome resistances in such free states as Ethiopia 
and the Sudan. 


Western and African interests coincide in that all seek an Africa free, 
pacific, and prosperous. The saving of Africa for the free world de- 
pends on policies free of suspicion of back-door return of colonialism: 
minimization of political and inter-racial strife, aid in economic devel- 
opment in terms fair to Africans, and acceptance of Africa's right to be 
neutral. 


(Oliver Wood, ''The Next Ten Years in Africa’, CORONA, Oct. 1958) 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN AFRICA 


In long established nations the teaching of history in elementary schools 
is everywhere a large part of the social cement which binds the citizens 
together with common loyalties, common traditions, a common nation- 
ality. In African primary schools elementary history is essentially tri- 
bal history, and it is not available, nor assembled, nor does it corre- 
late easily with Western chronology. 


(A. J. Wills, "History in the African Primary School,'' OVERSEAS 
EDUCATION, London, Oct. 1958) 


FRENCH GUINEA: NOW INDEPENDENT 


The economic consequences of France's grant of independence to Guinea 
are not clear, but Guinea seems to want to maintain economic contacts 
and France probably prefers not to write off the funds it has poured in- 
to Guinea's economic development since 1948. 


The population of 2,500,000 is rising at 2 1/2% a year. France's finan- 
cial support has been averaging $27,000,000 (12 in social and economic 
development, 10 in military support and administration.) 72% of 1957 
trade was with the franc area; the balance of trade is very unfavorable. 
Economic potential exists in rich bauxite deposits, in much low-grade 
iron ore, and in some diamonds. Iron ore and diamonds are being de- 
veloped by private French capital with French government help, baux- 
ite by a subsidiary of Aluminium Ltd. of Canada and by a company of 
which half is U.S.-owned, both of which are investing heavily. French 
plans had called for a dam and hydroelectric plant on the Konkouri River 
to spur the final phase of aluminum production. The economy remains 
primarily agricultural---95% of the people are involved in either grow- 
ing or processing agricultural products. These account for 3/4 of the 
country's exports. 


| | 


(Helen Kitchen, "Economic Aspects of Independence for French Guinea," 
AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT, November, 1958.) 


NIGERIA'S PROSPECTS 


Nigeria will become independent Oct. 1, 1960. The general election in 
the autumn of 1959 will be the last under colonial auspices. Nigeria 
will remain in the British Commonwealth, and will sign a defense treaty 
with Britain. Political rivalries within Nigeria are intense and the sys- 
tem is designed to include checks and balances and a federal structure. 
In the working out of details of the new independent structure "almost 
every compromise solution and formula came from British civil ser- 
vants---the Nigerians showed almost no power to put up constructive 
schemes themselves." 


("A Foundation for Free Nigeria,'' ECONOMIST, London, Nov. 1, 1958) 


SOMALIA 


The former Italian colony, now Italian-administered Trust Territory of 
Somalia, will become independent in 1960. About one-half of the large- 
ly nomadic 2,500,000 Somalis---one of the largest ethnic units of Africa 
---live in Somalia; the others spill over into the Northern Province of 
Kenya, the Ogaden Province of Ethiopia, British Somaliland, and French 
Somaliland. Cultural, linguistic, ethnic, and religious (Islamic) homo- 
geneity helps to balance the existing differences and divisive forces, but 
nationalism is the main stimulus to Somali unification. Its development 
is complicated by the differences in political and administrative devel- 
opments in the five Somali-inhabited areas and by the concept of Great- 
er Somalia---the unification of all Somalis under one flag. Somalia it- 
self has the highest degree of political maturity and nationalism and 

the most viable economy, followed in order of viability by French Someli- 
land, British Somaliland, the Somalis in Kenya, and those in Ethiopia. 

It is argued that political and administrative differences aggravate inter- 
tribal conflicts. 


The Somali political and intellectual elite agree on the need for Greater 
Somalia but disagree on methods and forms. Such disagreement led to 
the recent crisis in the Somalia Youth League (Somalia's majority po- 
litical party) and the formation of the pro-Egyptian Greater Somalia 
League. Egyptian exploitation of the Somalis' Mohammedanism causes 
Western leaders to fear the consequences of Greater Somalia and to an- 
ticipate that Egypt will interfere in Somali politics. The path that 
Somali leaders choose will depend on how Western Powers adapt to 
changes taking place in the Horn of Africa. 
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(Al A. Castagno, "Somalia Heads for Independence: Horn of Africa Re- 
sounds with Talk, Toil of Somali Nationalism," AFRICA SPECIAL RE- 
PORT, 1958) 


SUDAN 


Sudan is now lead by General Ibrahim Abboud and a new military govern- 
ment. Problems of government and even of domestic peace are increas- 
ing. The new regime must somehow find a market for Sudan's unusually 
big cotton crop; it must come to some agreement with Egypt on the shar- 
ing of the Nile waters---the politics of which produced the army co 

and the present regime; and there is the explosive problem of souk 
Sudan, whose citizens are not Arabs and do not consider themselves 
such. A third of Sudan's tiny army is now kept in the south to keep the 
peace. 


("Sudan: Another General Takes Over,'' ECONOMIST, London, Nov. 
22, 1958) 


TANGANYIKA AND EAST AND CENTRAL ‘AFRICAN POLITICAL DE- 
MANDS 


In the last part of 1958 Tanganyika has been brought closer to indepen- 
dence under black African rule than any other territory in East or Cen- 
tral Africa by the mass-supported drive for power of the Tanganyika 
African National Union---TANU---led by Julius K. Nyerere. In Sept- 
ember elections, the first in the territory, TANU Africans and TANU- 
sponsored Europeans and Asians (voters were required to choose a 
member of each race) won a significant victory, At the October open- 
ing of the Legislative Council the new Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, 
stated that Tanganyika's future government is likely to be predominantly 
African and that the next objective is responsible government---a con- 
stitutional stage which Nyerere is demanding by 1959. 


Tanganyika's sense of direction, understood and accepted by the Govern- 
ment and by representatives of all races, is unique in the political wil- 
derness of East and Central Africa. Now that, for the first time, a 
British-administrated territory with some European settlers has com- 
mitted itself clearly to ultimate black African control, black: white 
power politics has been sub-ordinated to the objective of raising the 
production and standard of living of this backward agricultural coun- 
try. Nyerere considers this primary, and achievable only by a dynamic 
African government. 


After the September elections Nyerere was host to the organizing con- 
ference of the Pan-African Freedom Movement of East and Central 
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Africa, which demanded the establishment throughout East and Central 
Africa of government "of Africans, by Africans, and for Africans" 
(Nyerere says "African includes all citizens who make their home 
here''; which accepted the need to organize militant mass movements; 
pledged itself to fight both "white racialism and black chauvinism''; and 
outlined a program of civil rights. 


(Robert C. Keith, "Rapid Strides in Tanganyika,"" AFRICA SPECIAL RE-« 


PORT, 1958) 
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PART FIVE: EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


ECONOMIC NATIONALISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


In the Southeast Asian countries (including the Philippines, but excluding 
Malaya and Singapore) the trade policies of the governments are said to 
be for the purposes of (a) maintaining large enough earnings of foreign 
money from exports to meet payments to other nations, and (b) investing 
money in economic development. Actually the trade policies of these 
governments are devised to force or speed transfer of ownership or con- 
trol of economic enterprises from foreigners and from native but alien 
minorities (particularly the Chinese) to ethnically acceptable nations. 
These policies of ''de-alienization" of the economy---not necessarily by 
nationalization---do not increase economic growth; they hinder it. Bal- 
ance of payment problems are not created by high levels of expenditure 
on basic economic plant; they are largely caused by the process of ''de- 
alienization.'"’ Common devices are currency overvaluation and ration- 
ing of foreign exchange. There is usually profit in being able to get for- 
eign exchange; therefore many more apply than can be granted import 
licenses and foreign money with which to import. This traffic in import 
licenses "...has motivated a considerable part of the corruption which 
has plagued the governments of postwar Southeast Asia." 


The policies of encouraging ''de-alienization"' of commerce and the traf- 
fic licenses have reduced the volume of trade and have increased export 
concentration upon fewer products. On the other hand they are encour- 
aging ethnically acceptable persons to develop skills as business men. 


(At first the fortunate "native" holders of import licenses act as front 
men or dummies for Chinese or foreign firms, or peddle their licenses 
to such persons or firms. But as they acquire experience in commerce 
and acquire profits from such trade, they begin to invest and trade in 
other things. Also, the economic pressure upon the Chinese minority 
"has lead to a discerible tendency on their part to seek and train in- 
digenous business associates and increasingly to cast their lot with the 
nation state of their residence..." 


The problem is whether these slow social changes will be enough soon 
enough to alter "the deterioration of the relative position of Southeast 
Asia in world trade" due to present stagnation of production for export. 


(Frank H. Golay, ''Commercial Policy and Economic Nationalism," 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, Nov. 1958) 


SOUTHEAST ASIA'S PROSPECTS OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The experience of Viet-Nam, Burma, and Indonesia indicates that eco- 
nomic growth in underdeveloped countries in Asia cannot come about 
rapidly---whatever political expectations and demands may be---even 
when, as in Viet-Nam, the amounts of economic aid are massive. In 
Viet-Nam, except in a few fields of agriculture, the slow rate of eco- 
nomic growth despite the vast imput of economic aid is due to the lack 
of entrepreneurial skills and the lack of government encouragement of 
risk-taking and profit-making. 


(Francis J. Corley, ''Economic Stabilization in Viet-Nam,'' REVIEW OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMY, Sept. 1958) 


COMMUNIST CHINA'S TRADE OFFENSIVE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Since 1953 Communist China's trade with non-Communist countries in 
Southeast /sia has i ncreased spectacularly. In 1955 her exports to 
these countries totaled almost $230,000,000; in 1956 over $319,000,000. 
The extent and terms of China's trade offensive in this area has sur- 
prised every one and shocked Japan. Japan is finding Chinese compe- 
tition keen in Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, and Burma in textiles, ce- 
ment, and other manufactured goods. Communist China's prices are 
low, credit is liberal, and money is available for lavish social functions 
to promote trade. 


(Croesus, "China's Export Offensive,'’ EASTERN ECONOMIST, New 
Delhi, Aug. 15, 1958) 


Much of China's trade expansion in Southeast Asia has been achieved by 
means of unfair competition. A report from Hong Kong sums it up thus: 
“the ever-increasing imports of Chinese light industrial products, par- 
ticularly cotton goods, to the local market at ridiculously low prices 
are providing serious competition to similar Hong Kong products both 
in local sales and in exports to Europe and Southeast Asia. Many items 
of Chinese products are so cheap that if a blockade-runner can smuggle 
them back to China and sell them to consumers on the mainland his 
profit will be incredibly huge...Canton has also marked Cown sugar 
prices in Hong Kong to undersell Taiwan and lowered indents for cement 
to compete with Japanese brands.'' China has also made an offer to 
Thailand, Indonesia and Burma to undersell by 10% any country in tex- 
tile products. 


("China's Trade Offensive,'' EASTERN ECONOMIST, New Delhi, Oct. 
24, 1958) 
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COMMUNIST CHINA OVERHAULS HER UNIVERSITIES 


The Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party has recently 
ordered a major new effort to ''proletarianize'"’ Chinese higher educa- 
tion. The purposes of the new drive seem to be: (a) to intensify poli- 
tical indoctrination in schools, and (b) to shift control of the schools 
from the remaining intellectuals to a new type of expert---one who can 
link school learning to the masses of the people and to everyday tasks. 
Subjects studied are to become less theoretical and more vocational. 
Schooling is to be combined with work. Schooling and work training are 
to be focussed upon local needs. 


(Wyndham Newton, China's Proletarian Universities,'"" FAR EASTERN 
ECONOMIC REVIEW, Hong Kong, Nov. 6, 1958, and "Chinese Univer- 
sities to Become 'Proletarian,''’ FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, 
Nov. 27, 1958) 


INDIA'S ECONOMY 


The $400,000,000 in grants and loans made available to India by Wes- 
tern nations in the summer of 1958 will only be sufficient until March, 
1959, and negotiations began in December, 1958, to provide another 
$600,000,000 for the next two years. 


(''Recession's Financial Paradox,'' ECONOMIST, London, Nov. 22, 
1958) 


THE INDIAN AND JAPANESE ECONOMIC SYSTEMS COMPARED 


The contrast between India and Japan in the philosophy and practice of 
industrial enterprise highlights the wide range of choices within a basic- 
ally liberal order. Their differences in the climate of enterprise and 
in the vigor of business and governmental leadership are quite striking. 
The driving energy of Japan's industrial upsurge comes from private 
businessmen. India's development program, by contrast, is energized 
largely by political leaders. In India state economic policy seems more 
resolute than in Japan, more all-emcompassing, more democratic in 
inspiration. On the other hand the Indian Congress Party, for reasons 
both within and beyond its control, preaches more socialism than it 
practices. Japan, even under conservative leadership, practices more 
socialism than it preaches. Each system is an intelligent adaptation 

to the changing circumstances of the two peoples. The Japanese pat- 
tern "is now pretty well rooted in a national consensus, and supported 
by a balance of interest groups and public pressures," while India's 
policy ''necessarily faces a more uncertain future, in so far as it 

rests largely only on the will of an enlightened minority." 
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(William L. Lockwood, "'The Socialist Society': India and Japan," 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Oct. 1958.) 


INDIA: URBAN GROWTH OUT OF CONTROL? 


The critical problem for the government of India is creation of job op- 
portunities for millions of restless people. The second Five Year Plan 
stresses basic industry. But although the programming of production 
of economic plant is a function of the government almost all related fe- 
cilities are not. Housing, new towns, slums, zoning, and such, are 
not touched as problems. Since 1921 the urban areas have increased 
in population at two or three times the rate of increase of the whole pop- 
ulation. Landless laborers continue to drift into the cities, seeking 
any kind of housing, any kind of employment. Large industrial areas 
are surrounded by large and growing slums. City governments show 
no interest in city-wide planning; only four of the Indian states have 
planning legislation, and the national government's second Five Year 
Plan does not provide for any action. 


(J. Wood, "Development of Urban and Regional Planning In India," 
LAND ECONOMICS, Nov. 1958) 


MORAL PERSUASION AND LEGISLATIVE ACTION: THE LAND GIFT 
MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


The Bhoodan (land gift) movement was begun in India by Vinoba Bhava, 
a holy man popularly regarded as Ghandi's spiritual heir. It has sought 
to persuade landlords to give up a share of their land holdings, usually 
one sixth, for redistribution among the landless. By April, 1958, it 


’ had received over 5,000,000 acres as gifts and over 800,000 acres had 


actually been redistributed. Since 1955 Vinoba Bhava has urged a new 
form of land giving, Gramdan (village gift.) By August, 1957 more 
than 3,000 villages had reorganized under this program, in which the 
inhabitants of a village surrender all property rights to the village com- 
munity and then cultivate village-owned land either individually or col- 
lectively. Vinoba seeks more to change landlords’ attitudes toward 
wealth and property than to achieve economic targets. 


The significance of the movement to the Indian nation is that it has made 
the mass of people everywhere conscious of the urgent need to reform 
landlord-tenant relationships. State governments have responded and 
have passed or begun to consider agrarian reform legislation on their 
own. Nehru and other government officials now consult Vinoba. The 
Communist Party of India has recently made an all-out effort to capture 
Vinoba and his movement to claim credit for him and it. 


(S.K., "The Land Gift Movement in India,"' THE WORLD TODAY, Lon- 
don, Nov. 1958) 
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WHAT INDIANS THINK OF AMERICANS, WEST EUROPEANS, AND 
RUSSIANS 


Indian students think of the American as a "wealthy, happy, friendly 

but dissolute person...'' The Western European is thought to be "a 

true aristocrat with all the charm and pleasure that goes with that 

status, but also with snobbery and arrogance." The Russian is thought 

to be ''a solid citizen with all of the Puritan virtues: hard working, 

brave, strong, patriotic, honest; also progressive and peace loving." 

The Russian regime is thought to be cruel and harsh. | 


When Indians' stereotypes of Westerners (West Europeans and Ameri- 
cans) were favorable this was because they associated us not with 
wealth but with strenuous effort, hard work, and efficiency. 


Based on studies of 244 male Indian students in the State of Uttar Pra- 
desh, in 1954. 


(Ithiel de Sola Pool and Kali Prasad, "Indian Student Images of Foreign 
People,'' PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Fall, 1958) 


WHAT INDIANS THINK OF THEIR PROSPECTS 


Surveys in northern India indicate that citizens show less optimism 
about government programs and policies than do persons working for 

the government. 

(Based on 984 male respondents, in two groups /those identified with 

the government and those not7 in more than 100 villages.) 


(Edward A. Suchman, "Public Opinion Research Across National Boun- 
daries,'' PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Summer, 1958; Max Ralis, 
Edward A. Suchman, and R. K. Goldsen, "Applicability of Survey Tech- | 
niques in Northern India,"' PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY, Fall, 1958) | 


INDONESIA 


Indonesia's most fundamental problem is that of her geography. The 
nation is fragmented into many islands and many communities with 
their own traditions, loyalties, and interests. It is difficult to organize 
politically. In the past the Dutch brought the islands under their con- 

trol, but they did not build a united nation in which there was common 
consent to and common support of the national government. The solu- 

tions now proposed is President Sukarno's ''guided democracy." His 
conception is closer to the roots of Indonesian ideas and practices than 

is the Western type of parliamentary democracy. Indonesians largely 
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believe that a Cabinet should consist of members of as many different 
parties as possible, to represent the widest range of political attitudes. 
"It is an attitude inherited from the traditional Asian system of making 
decisions by the sense of a meeting rather than by a counting of heads, 
whether that meeting was a village council or a sultan's ministers and 
advisers. The meeting explored a problem, and, after long discussion, 
what one might call the highest common denominator of agreement fil- 
tered out of it and the limits of possible action became apparent. The 
sultan, the authority figure, or his chief minister, took the sense of the 
meeting and acted upon it."" Similarly, President Sukarno has chosen 
his supra-Cabinet or Advisory Council, representing all groups regard- 
less of the last election's returns, and himself acts as the authority 
figure. The Cabinet and Parliament chosen by Western methods are 
left to merely select ways and means to implement Advisory Council 
policies handed down to them. 


(C. C. Cown, "Indonesia and the Commonwealth in South-east Asia: 
A Re-appraisal,"" INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, London, Oct. 1958) 


WHAT INDONESIANS THINK OF THEMSELVES 


In 1957 an essay contest was held in Indonesia on the subject 'What are 
we as a nation and as a country?" 355 entries were received from 
widely separated parts of Indonesia, from persons of many ages and in 
many different occupations. In this atypical sample: (a) About 20% 
attack the Dutch yet suggest that as colonialism slowly recedes into 
history the national obsession with the Dutch is diminishing slowly. 

(b) About 10% discussed Western influences, 75% of them negatively. 
(c) Only 6% were at all interested in their government's policies of 
neutrality. (d) Most all showed doubts about any positive conception of 
Indonesia as a nation and country. 


(Guy J. Pauker, "Indonesian Images of their National Self,"" PUBLIC 
OPINION QUARTERLY, Fail, 1958) 


JAPAN'S ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


. Japan's economic prospects for 1959 are for continued growth. During 


fiscal 1959, as compared to fiscal 1958, exports should increase 9% to 
$3,000,000,000. Steel, industrial plant, and light machinery should do 
particularly well. Imports are expected to increase 12% to 
$2,900,000,000. Private consumption should increase 5%. Industrial 
investment by private companies is expected to drop by 5%. Housing 
investment will increase 9%. Government expenditures will increase 
about 7%. Service industries and other minor supportive industries 
are expected to continue to grow rapidly. Wholesale and retail prices, 
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it is hoped, will remain stable. 


(Economic Planning Agency, report, 'Economic Outlook for Fiscal 
1959,"" JAPAN REPORT, Dec. 15, 1958) 


JAPAN'S ECONOMY AND WHO GETS WHAT 


Japan continues to prosper. In 1957 personal income rose 6.9% and 
disposable income (because of tax reductions) rose 9.8%. In urban 
families people are eating less rice and bread and more eges, meat, 
and milk products; clothing purchases are twice what they were pre- 
war; and sales of durable consumer goods such as TV sets, radios, 
washing machines, and kitchen electrical appliances, are up enormous- 
ly. However, those whose incomes are at the low end of the Japanese 
wage and salary scale, gained little more than the rise in consumer 
prices. 


The dual nature of the Japanese economy continues. It consists ofa 
modern sector of highly efficient, large scale industrial enterprises, 
and the skilled employees of these enterprises are benefiting more and 
more. It consists also of overcrowded farms, relatively unproductive 
and overexpanded tiny service industries and low-productivity family 
enterprises, and these benefit their employees little. The gap between 
the well paid and the ill paid is increasing. 


There is a growing need for social security measures for the poor be- 
cause they may be relatively though not absolutely poorer in the future, 
and for tax policies to force more equitable redistribution of national 
income. 


(Ministry of Welfare, "White Paper on Social Welfare,'' and Economic 
Planning Agency, "National Life under Economic Recession,'' WEEKLY 
REVIEW OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS IN JAPAN, Tokyo, Dec. 27, 1958) 


JAPAN: CONCENTRATION OF HEAVY INDUSTRY AND NEW INDUS- 
TRIES IN A FEW FIRMS 


Economic power in Japan is becoming increasingly concentrated in a 
few corporations. The pre-war zaibatsu-affiliated corporations are 
regrouping themselves (through financial ties to the big banks, inter- 
locking directorates, mergers, and other affiliations.) A mere 2% of 
the total number of Japanese corporations are earning more than 70% 
of the total corporate income (60% of all firms earn, together, a 
mere 3% of total corporate income.) The concentration of control in 
a few corporations' hands is notable in the new industries (petroleum 
derivatives, electronics, synthetic fibers, and others.) The groups 
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doing most research and development are the few great firms, for re- 
search requires large investments. 


The Japanese Government, with support of the Fair Trade Commission, 
has introduced a bill into the Diet to further ease restrictions against 
monopoly. 


("Zaibatsu Revival? (I)," and "Fair Trade Commission's 'White 
Paper,'’’ ORIENTAL ECONOMIST, Tokyo, Dec. 1958) 


JAPAN'S FOREIGN POLICY 


Japanese conservatives, including most government leaders, hold that 
Japan should follow the U.S. lead in foreign policy and cooperate with 
America in all matters, certainly in all major matters. Extreme con- 
servatives regret Japan's diplomatic alliance with the U.S. but accept 

it as "an unfortunate necessity." Increasingly there is economic an 
foreign policy interest in Japanese economic expansion in southeast 
Asia. Economic cooperation with Southeast Asia is a major trade policy 
of the Japanese government, and loans to these governments are becom- 
ing larger and more frequent. Japanese are. dreaming of making Japan 
"a bridge to link the East and the West." 


(I. I. Morris, ‘Foreign Policy Issues in Japan's 1958 Elections," 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS, Sept. 1958) 


Several deep-rooted and widespread national sentiments are becoming 
the true driving force, or at least the limiting factors, behind Japan's 
foreign policy. (1) There is a strong sentiment in Japan for Japanese 
alignment with Asian nations; the ordinary citizen is sympathetic to 
Asian-African demands for self-determination and supports Japan's 
efforts to help recently independent underdeveloped Asian countries 
economically. (2) There is a strong sentiment that Japan must not 
become rearmed nor committed to either power bloc, that Japan must 
not have anything to do with nuclear weapons, and that the present 
(1946) Constitution, which bans land, sea, and air forces and renounces 
war, must not be revised. Neither Japanese political leaders nor for- 
eign powers can override these basic sentiments. 


("Foreign Policy and the Public," JAPAN QUARTERLY, Tokyo, Oct. - 
Dec. 1958) 
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PAKISTAN UNDER THE ARMY 


The seizure of power by the army in Pakistan, and the failure of parlia- 
mentary government, is not likely to result in any shift away from the 
West in Pakistan's foreign policy. The army is now in control, but 

the army has long been oriented toward the West. 


(THE WORLD TODAY, London, Nov. 1958) 


The passing of Pakistani affairs into the hands of the Army adds another 
to the list of countries in Asia and the Middle East which are now either 
directly or indirectly ruled by the military. Corruption in politics, the 
lack of a middle class capable of sustained political activity, and the 
failure of the political leaders to adapt their political idcas to the social 
needs of their peoples have opened the door re imilitary rule in those 
countries. ‘The Army's barrack-square orderliness may have an 
initial appeal, but it has no long-term solutions... ." 


('Generals Take Over,"' EASTERN WORLD, London, Nov. 1958) 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine economy experienced a moderate expansion during 1957. 
Gross national product increased 5.6% over 1956. The national income 
increased 5.6%. Prices rose 4.4%. The physical volume of production 
increased 13.8%. Compared to 1956, the government's efforts to cur- 

tail consumption and increase investments were moderately successful. 


("'The Philippine Gross National Product for 1957,'' FAR EASTERN 
ECONOMIC REVIEW, Hong Kong, Oct. 2, 1958) 

THE PHILIPPINES' NAVAL DEFENSES 

The Philippines are underequipped in naval defenses. The Philippine 
Navy has the task of patrolling some 14,000 miles of coastline yet to 


do this it has one of the smallest navies in the world, capable only of 
defensive action. 


(D. Vino Viray, "The Philippine Navy, '' UNITED STATES NAVAL IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, Nov. 1958) 
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PART SIX: LATIN AMERICA 


LATIN AMERICA'S ECONOMY: NOT UNDERDEVELOPED, JUST UN- 
EVENLY DEVELOPED. 


The per capita average income for Latin America in 1950 was $240. 
This amount compared favorably with East Europe, approached the 
level of Italy, and was four to five times that of India and the Middle 
East. In terms of per capita income, single Latin American nations 
range from a standard of living nearly as low as India's to that of France. 
What is characteristic of Latin America is not a low average income 
(which might be the result of technical backwardness) but extreme con- 
trasts in the distribution of the social product among different groups of 
the population (which is a social rather than technical problem.) For 
example, in Peru one-eighth of the people living in Lima absorb more 
than one half of the national income. 


Latin America today is neither "poor" nor underdeveloped". Rather 

it should be described as an unevenly developed area, with the villages 
lagging far behind the big cities. Its most urgent need is not to develop 
all sectors of the economy but to reduce the extremes in distribution by 
developing the most backward sectors. Per capita industrial produc- 
tion increased 40% in Latin America from 1948 to 1957, as compared 
with 42% for North America, 75-80% for Europe and about 150% for 

Asia and the Middle Eas:. Again the development is uneven: some coun- 
tries have increased greatly and some (like Argentina) have steadily de- 
clined. 


National development plans in Latin American countries are unintegrated 
and uneconomic. The domestic shortage of money for capital invest- 
ment is due largely to the way Latin America's rich use their large in- 
comes: large amounts are invested in land, and large amounts are con- 
sumed in luxurious living. Galloping inflation, lack of education for the 
masses of the people, and tue lack of coordination between the different 
sectors of the economy---these are the main obstacles to faster econom- 
ic growin. 


The principal charges, by Latin Americans against America, are that 
our investments flow primarily into the extractive industries (oil and 
mining); that U.S. investors demand rapacious returns (30% or more in 
capital gains on the money invested); that the U.S. has neglected Latin 
America in economic and technical assistance; and that Latin America 
is compelled to buy dear and sell cheap to the U.S. The principal facts 
of these matters are that U.S. investors demand much smaller returns 
on their money than do domestic Latin Americans (who often exact 90% 
in capital gains on their invested money); that the U.S. has not neglected 
Latin America in economic and technical aid; and that nobody holds any 
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club over Latin American buyers or sellers and they both buy and sell 
at world market prices which the U.S. influences but does not determine. 


The principal defects of U.S. policies respecting Latin American coun- 
tries are that they lack consistency; our trade policies are determined 
without regard to effects upon Latin America's economy (we must weigh 
their interests in fixing quotas and tariff duties on coffee, sugar, metals, 
etc.); the flow of investment money from the U.S. to Latin America and 
the supply of public money are erratic and often for objectives which 
make sense to the U.S. but which have no relationship to the needs of 
the local economies of Latin American countries. 


(W.S. Woytinsky, "The U.S. and Latin America's Economy, NEW 
LEADER, Nov. 24, 1958) 


INFLATION 


In Latin America, excluding Venezuela, reserves of foreign currencies 

have been declining since 1950, dangerously rapidly since 1957, despite 
the fact that the volume of trade financed has increased. This has been | 
due to inflation; domestic prices rise ever faster than do the prices of 

Latin American goods sold abroad. This stimulates imports and dis- 

courages exports. The area needs a Latin-American Payments Union. ) 


(‘Payments Problems,'' LATIN-AMERICAN BUSINESS HIGHLIGHTS, 
3rd quarter, 1958) | 


CONSUMER POTENTIAL 


Foreign and domestic capital are now developing Latin America's indus- 

trial and domestic consumer potential. As of the end of 1957 half of the 

U.S. private investments there (totalling $8,800,000,000) were in in- ) 
dustries other than the "traditional" raw materials ones: oil, mining, 

and smelting (and the special case of Panamanian flag merchant vessels.) 


(Samuel Pizer and Frederick Cutler, 'Private Foreign Investments Near 
$37 Billion,"" SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, Sept. 1958) 


LATIN AMERICA, THE U.S., AND OIL 


_ In Argentina the government has announced a series of contracts between 
YPF, the Argentine Oil Monopoly, and companies composed of Ameri- 
can, Belgian, British, French, German, and Russian interests. These 
companies will supply equipment, drill wells, construct a new pipeline, 
refine crude oil, and sell it to Argentina. The contracts amount to 
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about $300,000,000. 


Argentina produces only 90,000 barrels a day; it needs 250,000 barrels 
aday. It hopes to up production and save $300,000,000 a year in for- 
eign exchange. President Frondizi, elected on an anti-imperialist plat- 
form, faced by an existing government policy of limiting oil extraction 
to purely national industry and plagued by nationalist politicians' de- 
mands, insists that the foreign firms will merely act as agents of the 
official Argentine Oil Monopoly, and, simultaneously with announcing 
the contracts, has proposed legislation proclaiming the country's petro- 
leum to be the "inalienable" property of the nation. 


In Brazil oil imports continue to drain Brazil's foreign currency re- 
serves. In Brazil oil is a national monopoly, but Petrobras, the national 
oil firm, is producing only 20% of what the nation needs. The govern- 
ment wishes to attract foreign technicians and foreign money to increase 
production, but foreign control or participation in oil is a hot political 
issue. The U.S. has made it clear that it does not intend to provide 
money for Petrobras. 


In Guatemala U.S. and British investors have permission to build a 
$4,000, 000 oil refinery. Crude oil will be imported, at least until do- 
mestic crude is discovered in sufficient quantities. 


Venezuela, which produces 2,510,000 barrels of oil per day, has been 
hit by U.S. reductions in oil imports. The U.S. adopted a "voluntary" 
limiting of imports of oil to 10% of the amount sold within the U.S. U.S. 
oil firms within Venezuela are protesting. Meantime, leaders of Accion 
Democratica (now Venezuela's ruling political party) are denying that 
they favor nationalizing the oil industry, but are demanding that the pro- 
fit splitting formula (now 50% for the firms, 50% for the government) be 
changed to 30-25% for the firms, 70-75% for the Venezuelan government 


("Argentine," "Brazil,"' "Guatemala," and "Venezuela,"' HISPANIC AM- 
ERICAN REPORT, July, August, September, and October, 1958) 
COFFEE 

Latin American exports of coffee are declining. The price of coffee in 
late 1958 was at its lowest in 8 years. All 15 Latin American coffee- 
producing nations have signed a pact agreeing to withhold part of their 
crop in order to raise prices, but African producers have refused to 


join in the plan and this is likely to render it ineffective. 


("Columbia,"' HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Sept. 1958) 
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LEAD, ZINC, COPPER, TIN, URANIUM 


The U.S. quotas on imports of lead and zinc have reduced Peru's ex- ) 
ports---a decline of 33% below 1957 in 1958. 


In July, 1958, the U.S. began exacting im port charges on copper. 
Chile was apprehensive, but prices have not declined. (The world mar- 
Ket for copper is improving, and recently representatives of 40 copper- 
producing and consuming nations decided that international production 
controls were not needed.) 


Bolivia has deen hard hit by Soviet dumping of tin in world markets 
(Soviet tin exports are 30 times their 1956 volume), and U.S. quotas 
on lead and zinc imports have compounded Bolivia's economic problems. 


Very rich uranium deposits have been discovered in Peru. 


The U.S. has shifted its policies and now supports the proposal fora 
regional Inter-American development bank and now favors commodity 
agreements to stabilize the prices of raw materials. 


('Bolivia,"’ "Brazil," "Chile,'' and 'Peru,'’ HISPANIC AMERICAN RE- 
PORT, July, August, and September, 1958) 


POLITICAL TRENDS 


Americans notice Latin America only in times of revolution or when 
vice-presidents are stoned. There have, however, been fundamental 
changes since the war. The population is now about the size of the U.S. 
and is expected to be double that of the United States in the year 2000. 
Furthermore, there are indications of a new stability. There is now 
"a mass oriented politics, an army conscious of its democratic mission, 

and willing to step down even if election results disappoint it, and the ) 
Church's new position of avowed opposition to dictatorship."' Although 
revolutions will continue to occur the basic problem is no longer politi- 

cal stability but economic stability: 


(Milton I. Vanger, "Latin America in Perspective,'' YALE REVIEW, 
Dec. 1958) 


Latin American institutions of higher education are increasingly unable 
to train the great increases in students (part of the enormous popula- 
tion increases of recent decades.) U.S. economic and technical assis- 
tance to Latin American educational institutions is imperative. 


(Kenneth Holland, "Education and Our Republics,'' INSTITUTE OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL EDUCATION —— Oct. 1958) 


— 
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A CENTRAL AMERICAN UNION? 


Discussion continues about the union of the Central American republics. 
Diplomats from the five nations stated that union is now more than a 
dream---plans are being made to specialize the economic development 
of the countries: paper and pulp for Honduras, fertilizer for El Salva- 
dor, and steel for Nicaragua. The U.S. has "endorsed" the multilateral 
free trade and economic treaty signed in June by the representatives of 
the Central American states. 


("El Salvador,"" HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, July and Sept. 1958) 


THE CANAL AGAIN 


Some Panamanians have been demanding 50% of the profits from the 
Canal. (The U.S. now pays almost $2,000,000 annually for the rental 
of the Canal Zone, in addition to spending over $1,000,000 dollars on 
agricultural, educational, and sanitation programs in Panama.) Cther 
Panamanians advocate outright nationalization of the Canal. 


("Panama,'' HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, July, 1958) 
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PART SEVEN: 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL POTENTIAL 


INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC ENERGY: PROSPECTS 


Most nations suffer a shortage of energy and look forward to the use of 
nuclear fuels to reduce their costs of energy and to decrease the drain 

on their foreign currency reserves. The industrialized countries of 

Western Europe and Japan are lilehest to benefit from industrial atomic 
energy when it becomes commercially possible. The prospects of its ‘ 
being useful economically to other nations are not bright because of its 

high first cost to construct nuclear energy plants. Industrial atomic 

energy will continue to be more expensive to produce than energy from 
conventional fuels until, at the earliest, the late 1960's. 


(Nathaniel B. Guyal, "Nuclear Fuels in the Pattern of World Energy 
Supplies, '' ANNALS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRA- 
PHERS, Sept. 1958) 


NUCLEAR FUEL 


The production of uranium and uranium ore reserves are heavily con- 
centrated in three countries: Canada, the United States, and the Union 
of South Africa. 


(Elbert Miller, "Some Aspects of Uranium Geography,'' ANNALS OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS, Sept. 1958) 


The network of bilateral agreements for the exchange of atomic energy 
equipment and fuel is handicapping the growth of international control ) 
through the International Atomic Energy Agency. 


(Editorial, NUCLEONICS, Dec. 1958) 


UNDERGROUND ATOMIC EXPLOSIONS: A NEW SOURCE OF ENERGY? 


Underground atomic bomb explosions may serve to create thermal power 4 
which could be tapped by circulating water or some other heat-exchang-- 
ing fluid through the site of the blast. Such underground explosions y 
would produce no dangerous radio--tive wastes and might also be used 

to shape harbors and for dry land excavations at far less than costs of 

doing this work by conventional earth-moving methods. 


(G. Johnson and H. Brown, "Non-Military Nuclear Explosions," SCI- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN, Dec. 1958) 
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POSSIBLE ENERGY SOURCES FOR UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Direct conversion of heat into electrical power, using small local 
sources of heat such as kerosene lamps or wood stoves to power small 
local electrical units such as refrigerators or small motors, is quite 
possible and inexpensive. The merit of such systems is that they do not 
require large scale equipment nor complicated skills to build or operate. 
This field of possibilities is neglected. 


(Abraham F. Joffe, "The Revival of Thermoelectricity,'' SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, Nov. 1958) 


DESERT VEGETATION AND COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


The study of the chemistry of desert vegetation is beginning to yield 
techniques very useful in commercial agriculture. The possibilities of 
technical break-throughs in this area of knowledge of agriculture are 
considerable, and should affect crop output in the one-third of the earth 
which is hot and arid or semi-arid. 


(E. B. Kurtz, Jr., "Chemical Basis for Adaptation in Plants,'' SCIENCE, 
Nov. 1958) 


NO DEPLETION OF MINERAL RESERVES IN SIGHT 


Much is written about how the industrial countries are exhausting their 
mineral resources and their water resources. But new techniques to 
extract more minerals from ores and from rock formations, new syn- 
theses to create suitable products using less minerals, and new tech- 
niques of water purification and return to the soil together are expanding 
the industrial world's resources faster than consumption is increasing. 


(T. B. Nolan, "Use and Renewal of Natural Resources,'' SCIENCE, 
Sept. 1958) 


For increase in the world's oil supplies, see ''U.S. OIL RESERVES IN- 
CREASED BY DEVELOPMENTS USING OIL SHALE," p. 4 of this 
journal. 


A POOR MAN'S ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 


Japan's electronics industry has developed the parametron, a special 
metallic "brain" made of oxidized steel. It is somewhat slower than 
larger vacuum tube electronic computers, but it lasts much longer, it 
is much more compact, and above all it is much less expensive. 
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(JAPAN REPORT, Nov. 1, 1958) 


CONCEALMENT OF APPROACHING AIRCRAFT 


Developments in "atmospheric physics,'' particularly findings respect- 
ing the physical forms in which water appears at various temperatures 
in air space, will soon make it possible for aircraft pilots to take advan- 
tage of air temperatures and cloud formations to conceal the vapor 
trails left by jet planes when flying at high altitudes. At present jet va- 
por trails mark each plane's approach distinctly in the air and would be 
helpful to any enemy. 


(James W. Ford, "Physics up inthe Air,''’ RESEARCA TRENDS, Fall, 
1958) 


COMPLETE MESHING OF GROUND TIMING AND AIRCRAFT-IN- 
FLIGHT INFORMATION 


It is now possible to gear computers to information by radio from air- 
craft in flight, and to print, almost instantly, "flight progress strips." 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration is operating such air-to-ground 
radio-to-computer systems experimentally in several large areas in 
the U.S. Widespread application of this method could considerable re- 
duce both military and civil aircraft time on the ground by meshing 
ground services (e.g. loading, fueling,) to aircraft progress in flight. 


(COMPUTING NEWS, Oct. 1, 1958) 


On technical developments affecting land warfare see ''WEAPONS FOR 
GROUND FORCES, 1965-70,"' p. 2 of this journal. 


On radioactivity hazards of large-scale warfare see ''RADIOACTIVE 


FALL-OUT IN EVENT OF MAJOR MILITARY ACTION," p. 2 of 
this journal. 
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PART EIGHT: 
THE PROCESSES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ACTIVITIES OF ARMED BANDS AND INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


The incident between France and Tunisia in September 1957 is only one 
recent instance of the way in which armed bands may contribute to in- 
ternational controversy and of the seriousness of the problem of their 
control. The duty of a state to prevent the use of its territory as a base 
of operations for hostile expeditions directed against neighboring states 
is fundamental to the concept of neutrality. It is generally accepted in 
international law that a state which fails to take measures to control 

the depredations of armed bands operating out of its territory has com- 
mitted an unlawful act in that it has violated its responsibility for the 
maintenance of international order. The offended state or an appropri- 
ate international agency may take action to control the marauders. The 
offending state may have to pay reparations and undertake to apprehend 
and punish the marauders. There remains, however, a need to distin- 
guish between responsibility of a state for deliberate failure to control 


armed bands and responsibility arising from a state's inability to con- 


trol armed bands within its territory. 


(Ian Brownlie, ''International Law and the Activities of Armed Bands," 
INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY, Oct. 1958) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: NEXT STEPS 


The key to the establishment and maintenance of a peaceful international 
order is the widespread acceptance of the concept of rule of law. But 
international law must be given practical effect through constant invo- 
cation and adjudication. The United States reservation to acceptance of 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice repre- 
sents one type of barrier to this cbjective which must be eliminated. A 
system of international courts subordinate to the International Court of 
Justice would facilitate adjudication. The decisions of these courts 
wonld be enforceable by voluntary compliance, through national courts, 
by sanctions, and ultimately by a world police force. The achievement 
of world peace through world law is not a utopian scheme, but a realiza- 
ble goal which should be a matter of immediate concern. 


(Charles S. Rhyne, "World Peace Through Law,'' AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, Oct. 1958) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND HUMAN RIGHTS TODAY 


Since 1945 efforts to develop international law which would guarantee 
human rights have met with major obstacles. The United Nations Char- 
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ter clearly commands its members to promote respect for human 
rights; the General Assembly, in 1948, adopted the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights; subsequently the Human Rights Commission of the 
U.N drafted two Covenants of Human Rights, considered by the General 
Assembly in 1955 but not adopted. In 1948 the General Assembly ap- 
proved the Convention for the Prevention and Pynishment of the Crime 
of Genocide yet it has been ratified by only 45 member nations. A Con- 
vention on the Political Rights of Women which among other things 
would guarantee women the right to vote was adopted in 1952, and rati- 
fied, by 1954, by only 18 members. The U.N. has also conducted spe- 
cial studies on particular human rights and violations thereof: e.g. 
forced labor, slavery, trade union rights, trials of religious leaders 

in Eastern European nations, rights of Russian wives of foreign nation- 
als to leave the U.S.S.R., the kidnapping of Greek children during the 
civil war in Greece and treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa. 


The legal obstacles to general development and acceptance of inter- 
national law protective of individuals' rights have been: (1) Many nations, 
the U.S. among them, maintain that the human rights provisions of the 
U.N. Charter are too vague and general to serve as a judicial guide. 
(After the adoption by U.N. of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights almost every government expressed the opinion that the Declara- 
tion was not legally binding but a mere statement of principles---an as- 
piration. (2) In specific instances in which a member nation is hauled 
into the dock, so to speak, for violation of its obligations respecting 
human rights under the Charter, it falls back on the ''domestic juris- 
diction" disclaimer of U.N. jurisdiction in the matter. (3) In nations 
which are federations (e.g. the U.S., Switzerland) specific U.N. declar- 
ations or covenants of human rights are opposed on the grounds that 
they would---if ratified---require the national government to assume 
powers which the constitution of the land forbids it to and which would 
be at the costs of the residual powers of the lesser members of the fed- 
eration. (E.g. the U.S.'s objections to the Genocide Convention, and 
such political reactions as the various Bricker proposals to amend the 
Constitution. ) 


What are the possibilities today? To continue to push for adoption of 
the U.N. all-rights-at-once Covenants of Human Rights in the absence 
of U.S. support seems futile. A regional approach to the subject yields 
more results. (E.g. the European nations, under auspices of the 
Council of Europe, adopted in 1950 a Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. A similar program for the 
Americans is in process. Another alternative, probably the lleliest to 
yield results, is for the U.N. to adopt the method of the International 
Labor Organization---to solve specific rights problems instead of'try- 
ing to legislate all human rights at once. (The I.L.O.'s problem-sol- 
ving one-at-a-time methods have resulted today in an International 
Labor Code of a large number of conventions approved by a substantial 
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number of states.) The U.N. could similarly concentrate upon getting 
consensus on those human rights regarded as most urgent and vital; 


(Manuel R. Garcia-Mora, "International Law and Human Rights Today," 
VITAL SPEECHES, Dec. 1, 1958) 


THE LAW OF THE ONCE OPEN SEA: A PROGRESS NOTE 


The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea which was held at 
Geneva from February to April 1958 dealt with five vital problems: de- 
limitation of the territorial sea, the type of baseline which would be used 
for the measurement of the territorial sea, the scope of state control 
over the continental shelf, the right of innocent passage through inter- 
national straits, and the nature and breadth of contiguous zones. The 
Conference resulted in the Convention on the Territorial Sea and the 
Contiguous Zone, the Convention on the High Seas, the Convention on 
Fishing and Conservation of the Living Resources of the High Seas, and 
the Convention on the @ntinental Shelf. These conventions constitute a 
notable codification of law. The principal problem which was not solved 
at the Confereme was the delimitation of the territorial sea. Commer- 
cial and defense considerations caused the United States and several 
other major maritime states to support retention of the traditional three- 
mile limit. As a compromise between this position and the desire of 
some states to have a limit of twelve or more miles, the United States 
suggested a six-mile limit including the right of the coastal state to 
regulate fishing for a further six miles. Although the proposal failed 
to receive the necessary two-thirds vote for passage, it was viewed 
more favorably by states present at the Conference than any other pro- 
posal respecting this controversial subject. 


(Arthur H. Dean, 'The Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea: What 
Was Accomplished,"' AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
Oct. 1958) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ISRAEL'S ACCESS TO THE GULF OF 
AQABA 


The jurisdictional controversy over the legal status of the Gulf of Aqaba 
involves the issue of whether the Gulf constitutes high seas or territor- 
ial seas of the four littoral states. Related to this issue is the problem 
of freedom of navigation in the Gulf by all states. Determination of 
national control over the waters of the Gulf is complicated by the fact 
that it is at the most only seventeen miles wide and at the Straits of 
Tiran it is only three miles wide, so that attempts to subsume the 
waters to territorial sea would involve overlapping national jurisdictions. 
An examination of international precedent concerning jurisdiction over 
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gulfs and bays leads to the conclusion that the Gulf of Aqaba constitutes 
high seas and the Straits of Tiran are international waterways although 
they form part of the territorial sea of Egypt and Saudi Arabia respec- 
tively. It does not follow from this conclusion, however, that Israel 
would automatically enjoy right of innocent passage in the Gulf and 
Straits, for this right only exists between friendly states. The solution 
of the problem of the legal status of the Gulf will come only when the 
relationships of Israel and the Arab States immediately concerned--- 
a cluster of highly political problems---have been determined. 


(Charles B. Selak, Jr., 'A Consideration of the Legal Status of the 
Gulf of Aqaba,"" AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
Oct. 1958) 


THE UNITED NATIONS' STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


The U.N.'s accomplishments and prospects are recapitulated by the 
man most qualified to know, the Secretary General, as follows: The 
U.N. is a platform and a constitutional framework for negotiations be- 
tween governments in forms in addition to those provided by traditional 
diplomacy. It increases opportunity for nations to advance beyond bi- 
lateral and regional contacts. It helps integrate the new nations of 
Africa and Asia into world politics. It stimulates and makes possible 
conferences on scientific matters (and will doubtless affect the progress 
of regulation of exploration of space). Its public diplomacy allows public 
opinion to influence negotiations. It provides continuous contacts be- 
tween senior diplomats and is a standing diplomatic conference. It does 
that which regional organizations cannot do: it stresses values of uni- 
versal application. It is an experiment and an apprenticeship in inter- 
national coexistence and the evolution of settlement of disputes by de- 
bating and voting techniques similar to parliamentarianism. It does 
much continuous, unsensational, little-known work to lessen diplomatic 
and political crises and to develop techniques of technical assistance 
(particularly to minimize or avoid the political overtones of technical 
and economic aid when given bilaterally.) 


(Dag Hammarskjold, "Why the United Nations?" UNITED NATIONS RE- 
VIEW, July, 1958; Hammarskjold, ''The United Nations in the Modern 
World,"' STATE GOVERNMENT, Summer, 1958) 


THE U.N. AND THE LOYALTIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
SERVANT 


The United Nations endeavors to work in terms of universal values. 


Its civil servants owe primary loyalty to it yet of course continue loyal 
citizens of their respective countries. The only generalizations which 
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can be made about U.N. hiring practices are that Communists from 
Communist countries are eligible; Communists from the U.S. are not; 
and respecting Communists from other non-Communist countries 
U.N.'s willingness to consider them eligible is doubtful. 


(A. K. Srivastava, ''The Problems of Loyalty in International Organi- 
zations,'' INDIA QUARTERLY, Jan.-March, 1958) 


THE U.N. AND ADMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION 


The U.N. attempts to eliminate overlap and cross-purposes in its multi- 
tudinous programs by means of its Administrative Committee on Coor- 
dination. This committee includes the Secretary General and the ad- 
ministrative heads of various specialized agencies. (The main commit- 
tee concentrates on major matters of administrative policy; it is served 
by several subcommittees dealing with most routine coordination.) The 
main committee's concern with policy means, in effect, that it is in 
part making decisions intended to be made by its parent body---the 
Economic and Social Council of U.N. In addition the main committee 

is equipped to do the work now done by the U.N. Technical Assistance 
Board. 


(Latheef N. Ahmeed, ''The Organization and Methods of the United 
Nations' Administrative Committee on Co-ordination,'’ INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES, Bruge, Vol. 24, No. 3, 
1958) 


THE UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 


The United Nations Emergency Force is a unique international organi- 
zation which qualifies under Article 22 of the Charter as a ''subsidiary 
organ" of the General Assembly. it may operate in a state only with 
the latter's consent. The scope of power of UNEF and the privileges 
and immunitics of its personnel are governed by the Status Agreement 
with Egypt and by regulations issued by the Secretary-General. Several 
problems concerning the operation of UNEF remain to be solved, in- 
cluding a broader scope of authority for UNEF in the host state, the de- 
termination of liability for injuries or death sustained by its personnel, 
and a more satisfactory system of financial support. The method of 
establishment of UNEF and the practices which have developed during 
its existence provide a valuable fund of experience upon which the 
United Nations can draw when a permanent military force is eventually 
organized. 


(D. H. Chapman, "International Law---The United Nations Emergency 
Force---Legal Status,"" MICHIGAN LAW REVIEW, Nov. 1958) 
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THE WORLD COURT AND MEMBERS' RESERVATIONS 


Six of the states which have accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice have limited their acceptance by excluding 
disputes which they consider to fal] within their domestic jurisdiction. 
These “automatic reservations’ weaken the concept of compulsory juris- 
diction and, consequently, the authority of the Court. The Case of Cer- 
tain Norwegian Loans shows that in certain circumstances a state which 
does not make such a reservation may nevertheless invoke it so as to 
oust the jurisdiction of the Court. It was contended in a separate opinion 
in this case that the Court should declare these reservations invalid. A 
question may be raised as to whether the Court has the power to make 
such a ruling. It would be a sounder approach to have the ‘automatic 
reservations’ invalidated by state action. 


(Eugene J. McDonald, "'Automatic Reservations' and the World Court," 
GEORGETOWN LAW JOURNAL, Fall, 1958) 


THE WORLD COURT AND THE UNITED STATES' RESERVATION 


In accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice, the United States reserved the right to exclude any dispute which 
it considered to fall within its domestic jurisdiction. Such a reservation 
leads to two difficulties: it sets a precedent for other states to make 
similar reservations, and even where a state is willing to accept the 
Court's jurisdiction in a dispute the reservation may be invoked for polit- 
ical reasons. This "automatic reservation"’ should be reexamined with 
a view to its modification or elimination in the interest of advancing the 
rule of law in international relations. 


(Attorney-General William P. Rogers, ''The United States' 'Automatic' 
Reservation to Optional Clause Jurisdiction of the 1.C.J."" INTERNATION- 
AL AND COMPARATIVE LAW QUARTERLY, Oct. 1958) 
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PART NINE: NOTES ON THEORY 


PRESSURE GROUPS MORE INVOLVED IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Pressure group activity in politics, once limited to local, state, and 
national politics, is growing in national politics concerned with foreign 
affairs and in international affairs. Foreign policy formulation and exe- 
cution by industrialized democratic nations, consequently, grows more 
democratic (in the sense that more people and more groups get into the 
act) but less consistent. 


(Donald C. Blaisdell, "Pressure Groups, Foreign Policies, and Inter- 
national Politics,"’ ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITI- 
CAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, Sept. 1958) 


VOTING TRENDS: FRANCE 

Party votes in the French Fourth Republic, during the period of 1946-56, 
indicate multiple and conflicting biases among the voters: between cleri- 
cal and anticlerical groups, between urban and rural groups, and between 
the different levels of wealthy or poor. Rural areas are more conserva- 
tive than urban areas, but this is due to religious influence and is coun- 
tered by a traditional farmer support for leftist politics. Farm workers 
voted leftist; owners and employers voted rightist. Trends show that 
religion is declining as a political pull toward conservatism, and anti- 
clericalism and urban proletariat socio-economic factors are increasing 
as pulls toward Communist and Socialist party voting strength. 


(Duncan MacRae, Jr., "Religious and Socioeconomic Factors in the 
French Vote, 1946-56,"' AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Nov. 
1958) 


VOTING TRENDS: THE U.S. 


A case study of U.S. voting in a two-party State, Michigan, indicates 
that, contrary to lore, the open and close identification of one political 
party with organized labor does not cause voters in rural areas to shift 
away from it to another party. Also contrary to lore, the size of town 
or city in which a voter lives does not seem to affect his voting. The 
primary pull to a party seems to be a man's occupation. 


(Nicholas A. Masters and Deil S. Wright, ''Trends and Variations in the 


Two-Party Vote: The Case of Michigan, "" AMERICAN POLITICAL SCI- 
ENCE REVIEW, Dec. 1958) 
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NOTES ON RACE PREJUDICE 


Two similar experiments prove the following: (1) persons in favor of 
segregation learn plausible pro-segregation and implausible anti-segre- 
gation statements more easily than the opposites; (2) people opposed to 
segregation learn just the reverse more easily; (3) persons neutral or 
with moderate beliefs learn all four types of statement equally well. 


(Edward Jones and Rika Kohler, "The Effects of Plausibility on the 


Learning of Controversial Statements,'' JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Nov. 1958) 


Racial biases affect not only what persons learn but what thev see. The 
four groups involved in discussions and actions abort iace in South Afri- 
ca are the Europeans, the Afrikans, the Indians, and the "coloured." 
When members of all four groups are shown pictures of all four groups, 
{all four groups’ pictures scrambled in a variety of groupings) Afrikan- 
ers show the highest tendency to mislabel Indians as "coloured," and 
English-speaking whites the next highest tendency. 


(Thomas Pettigrew, Gordon Allport, and Eric Barnett, ''Binocular Reso- 
lution and Perception of Race in South Africa,"’ BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PSYCHOLOGY, London, Nov. 1958) 


HUMAN CAPACITY TO ENDURE SEEMINGLY STARVATION CONDI- 
TIONS 


Experiments with U.S: soldiers indicate that we probably overestimate 
the effects of sudden brief disorganization of food supplies. (Soldiers 
put on a control diet of 3,280 calories per day for 21 days, then sudden- 
ly reduced to 1,010 calories per day for 24 days, then tested for changes 
in motor skills or personality, showed no deterioration in sensory func- 
tions or motor functions, nor any psychological effects.) 


(Josef Brozek and Henry Taylor, "Psychological Effects of Maintenance 
on Survival Rations,"" AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, Sept. 
1958) 


CHANGES IN MONETARY POLICIES NOT EFFECTIVE IN HALTING 
BOOMS OR RECESSIONS 


Contrary to widely-held views in the U.S. and Britain, monetary policy 
cannot be very effective in limiting inflation during a boom nor in stimu- 
lating investment during a recession. Exhaustive statistical studies 
indicate that "monetary policy is much too slow to be reversed quickly 


and that it cannot offset more than 10 per cent of the fluctuation in indus- 
trial production during most business cycles." 


(Thomas Mayer, "The Inflexibility of Monetary Policy,"" REVIEW OF 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS, Nov. 1958) 


U.S.. BUSINESSMEN: THEY'D RATHER BE BIG THAN RICH 


".,.the typical large corporation in the United States seeks to maximize 
not its profits but its total revenues which the businessman calls his 
sales. Thatis, once his profits exceed some vaguely defined mizimum 
level, he is prepared to sacrifice further increases in profits if he can 
thereby obtain larger revenues.'' He prefers competition by advertising, 
increasing services, etc., (though they may raise his costs a great deal) 
to competition by price-cutting. Ads may not increase profits but they 
are fairly certain to produce larger sales. 


(William J. Baumol, 'On the Theory of Oligopoly,'' ECONOMICA, Lon- 
don, Aug. 1958) 


THE WEST IS BECOMING ONE WORLD IN LITERATURE 


"The world of literature is more and more becoming one world." For- 

eign authors account for about half the fiction published in Germany to- 

day. Practically no American book of importance, whether of literature 
or scholarship, remains unpublished in Germany. 


(Frederick A. Praeger, ''The German Book Fair,'' PUBLISHERS WEEK- 
LY, Nov. 24, 1958) 


THE GROWING RIVER OF PRINT 


The first world list of scientific periodicals, made in 1924, showed 
24,000 titles; today there are 50,000. By 1979 the number is expected 
to reach 100,000. The job of dealing with this flow is both immense 
and growing. (CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, for example, digested twenty 
million articles in the last ten years, 40% of the total it has abstracted 
since its inception in 1907. Yet it is estimated that a further expansion 
of 55 to 60% is needed to deal with the rise in publications about chem- 
istry.) The U.S. government has attempted to help by subsidizing ex- 
isting abstracting agencies, bibliographical works, and studies of the 
information process generally. A conference under the sponsorship of 
the National Science Foundation has resulted in an NSF abstracting and 
indexing service. The Atomic Energy Commission, Department of 
State, and the Department of Commerce also attempt to provide coor- 
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dination of research efforts. 


(Burton W. Adkinson, "U.S. Scientific and Technical Information Ser- 
vice,"" SPECIAL LIBRARIES, Nov. 1958) 


THE EXTENT OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN EDUCATION 


During the school year 1957-58 44,000 students, from 145 countries, 
attended U.S. colleges and universities. (About 50% were undergrad- 
uates; about 33% were enrolled as graduate students. 33% came from 
the Far East, 20% from Latin America. About 25% study. in schools in 
California or New York. Engineering, humanities, then natural scien- 
ces, in that order, were the studies they chose to follow.) 


During the same period 1,350 lecturers and scholars from other coun- 
tries came to the U.S. to teach or do research. 1,700 American lec- 
turers and scholars went abroad, more than half of them to West Europe. 


(‘The Exchange Population,"' INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION NEWS BULLETIN, Nov. 1958) 


AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS ABROAD 


The number of American scientists and engineers working abroad (in 
all countries) is estimated to be more than 15,000, principally geolo- 
gists, geophysicists, construction, petroleum, and chemical engineers, 
and mining technicians. The State Department estimates the number of 
Communist technicians in underdeveloped countries at 1600, about half 
of them from the U.S.S.R. Nearly all Communist technicians are work- 
ing at industrial activities and almost none at technical assistance in 
agricultural, health, or sanitation. 


("U.S. Technologists Abroad,'' ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
POWER, Dec. 5, 1958) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: WHAT TRANS- 
FERS AND WHAT DOES NOT 


Indonesian local government officials were brought to the U.S., given 
concentrated background on U.S. government and administration, inter- 
viewed to determine their professional interests and needs, then "in- 
terned"' for intervals varying from | to 4 weeks with their U.S. counter- 
parts, administrative supervisors in local and state governments. Af- 
ter each such internship each Indonesian official wrote a report. Pro- 
gress through internship sequences from small to large and from easy 
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to complex U.S. administrative systems was '"backstopped" and evalu- 
ated by tutorials and informal comparative sessions. After 2 1/2 years 
of such work (30 Indonesian officials, 350 such on-the-job learning situ- 
ations, 330 reports) the reports were evaluated. 


Criteria: (a) if an Indonesian official reported on U.S. administrative 
systems either in considerable and correct detail or specifically on 
adaptions of it which could be made by him at home an average of | out 
of every 2 reports, he was judged a ''successful" case of transfer of 
technique; (b) if he did so an average of 1 report out of every 3 or 4 he 
was classified as "some transfer;" (c) if less he was judged to be the 
training programs' ''failure." 


Findings: American public administrative systems (supervisory work, 
above the level of clerks, below the levei of the complicated building 

and rebuilding of consensus which is politics) are not culture-bound but 
are multi-national and transferable. (Average was 63% successes, 22% 
some transfer, 14% failures. What transferred: certain subfields of 
organization and management: records systems and interoffice coordina- 
tion methods, transferred in most budgeting systems, particularly appro- 
priations control, financial records systems, transferred in most in- 
stances of exposure. Certain subfields of financial administration: bud- 
geting systems, particularly appropriations control, financial records 
systems, transferred much of the time. Certain subfields of personnel 
administration: examinations, wage controls, performance records, 

and central personnel agency control of operating departments, trans- 
ferred most of the time. The transfer or the first two subfields of tech- 
niques is regarded as very promising; the transfer of central personnel 
agency techniques remains a large question mark. Involved in the last 
is the fact that in Indonesia (as in other East and South Asian countries) 
whatever the statutes read on the subject of local autonomy and however 
independent and free the people are according to high-level national lead- 
ers' political utterances, most of the government administration con- 
tinues as it did in the hated colonial times---highly centralized, decreed, 
unarguable. Local governments’ chief executives, for example, are 
usually career men appointed by a national Ministry. Undermining this 
system is a widespread demand for genuinely local government---for 
freedom from the officials who symbolize colonial days and particularly 
for local "jobs for the boys."' The career official, consequently, finds 
his status threatened; often he has actually been downgraded, if not in 
rank or pay in functions, from chief executive, to senior mentor to an 
unskilled elected counterpart, to advisor, to mere liaison man, to hints 
of possible reassignment elsewhere. Much of the Indonesian officials’ 
interest in American personnel administration, it is feared, was moti- 
vated by desire to use American techniques of central personnel agency 
control and protection to buttress their position as elite. What did not 
transfer: subfields of American administration in which no particular 
transfer was evident were: police administration, headquarters-field 
relationships and control, and public relations. 
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Findings bearing on selection of trainees in such programs: (a) Special- 
ists did better taan in generalists. Tb) Officials from urban jurisdictions 
(Djakarta, Soerabaya, Jogjakarta, Bandung) did better than those from 
rural areas. (c) Senior officials (10-15 years experience) did better 
than junior officials (those with less than 5 years experience.) Contrary 
to lore, the more experienced and the older Indonesian officials were 
the more they got out of discussing problems with their U.S. counter- 
parts and out of observing our systems of running parts of government. 


(Henry C. Bush, "Characteristics of Bureaucracies of Underdeveloped 
Countries: Their Significance for Technical Assistance,'' paper, Con- 
ference on Asian Affairs, University of Missouri, Oct. 17-18, 1958) 


THE OLDER THEY ARE THE MORE’ THEY LEARN 


Evaluations of 3 years' work in executive development and intermediate 
management training programs for American administrators (127 train- 
ees were interviewed) show that the more senior the official the more he 
gets out of the training. (Those over 50 years of age said they gained 
more, in ideas and concepts and in skills, than did — less ex- 
perienced men.) 


(Robert J. Mowitz, "Benefits from Management Training, ' PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION REVIEW, Autumn, 1958) 
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PERIODICALS READ 


Acta Psychologica 
Administrative Science Quarterly 
Advanced Management 
Advancement of Science 
Advertising Age 

Africa 

Africa D igest 

Africa Special Report 
African Affairs 

African Studies Bulletin 

Air Force 

Air Force University Review 
American Aviation 
American Business 
American City 

American Economic Review 
American Historical Review 
American Imago 


American Journal of Comparative 


Law ; 
American Journal of Economics 
and Sociology 


American Journal of International 


Law 

American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency 

American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry 

American Journal of Psychiatry 

American Journal of Psychology 

American Journal of Sociology 

American Political Science Re- 
view 

American Psychologist 

American Scholar 

American Scientist 

American Sociological Review 

Americas 

Annals, Association of American 
Geographers 

Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences 


Annals, Organization of American 


States 
Armed Forces Chemical Journal 
Armor 


Army 

Army Aviation 

Army Information Digest 
Asian Review (London) 
Astronautics 

Australian Journal of Psychology 
Australian Law Journal 
Automatic Control 
Automation 

Automotive Industries 
Automobile Engineer 
Aviation Week 


Behavioral Science 

Bocks Abroad 

Boston University Law Review 
British Journal of Psychology 
British Journal of Sociology 


.Broadcasting 


Broadcasting, Television 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 


California Law Review 
Cambridge Historical Journal 
Cambridge Law Journal 
Canadian Historical Review 
Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science 
Canadian Mining Journal 
Chemical and Engineering News 
Chroniques d'Outre-Mer 
Columbia Law Review 
Columbia University Forum 
Computer Bulletin 
Computers and Automation 
Computing News 
Conflict Resolution 
Confluence 
Contemporary Japan 
Contemporary Psychology 
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Cornell Law Quarterly 
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Data Processing Digest 

Department of State Bulletin 
Dickinson Law Review 

Discovery (London) 

Dun's Review and Modern Industry 


Eastern Economist (New Delhi) 

Eastern World (London) 

Econometrica 

Economic Development and Cul- 
tural Change 

Economic Geography 

Economic Geology 

Economic Journal 

Economic Record (Melbourne) 

Economica (London) 

Economist (London) 

Engineering and Scientific Man- 
power 

English Historical Review 

ETC. 

External Affairs (Ottowa) 


Factory Management and Main- 
tenance 

Far E astern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong) 

Far Eastern Survey 

Focus 

Fordham Law Review 

Foreign Affairs 

Foreign Policy Bulletin 


Genetic Psychology Monographs 
Geographical Review 
Geographical Review of India 
Geographical Studies 

George Washington Law Review 
Georgetown Law Journal 

Groups Psychotherapy 


Harvard Business Review 

Harvard Law Review 

Headline Series 

Hispania 

Hispanic American Historical 
Review 

Hispanic-American Report 
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Historical Studies: Australia & 
New Zealand 

History 

History News 

Human Organization 

Human Relations 


Impact of Science on Society 

India Quarterly 

Indian Economic Review 

Indian Journal of Economics 

Indian Journal of Psychology 

Indiana Law Journal 

Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view 

Industrial Quality Control 

Inter-American Economic Affairs 

International Affairs (London) 

International and Comparative Law 
Quarterly 

International Conciliation 

International Journal (Toronto) 

International Journal of Linguis- 
tics 

International Journal of Psycho- 
analysis 

International Journal of Group Psy- 
chothe rapy 

International Journal of Social Psy- 
chiatry 

International Monetary Fund Staff 
Papers 

International Organization 

International Public Administration 

International Relations (London) 

International Review of Adminis- 
trative Sciences (Brussels) 

International Social Science Bulle- 
tin 

Iowa Law Review 

Iron Age 


Japan Quarterly (Tokyo) 

Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology 

Journal of African Administration 

Journal of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association 


Journal of Asian Studies 
Journal of Broadcasting 


Mechanical Handling 
Mechanical Translation 


Journal of Central European Affairs Michigan Law Review 


Journal of Communication 
Journal of Consulting Psychology 
Journal of Economic History 
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